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GIRLHOOD. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

One day, when the schools broke up for vaca- 
tion, there passed along the streets, tow^ds 
the railway station, a carriage containing a 
party of young ladies who were taking leave of 
school for the last time. Sweet, young, wistfol 
faces had they each ; there was no laughing, 
no lightness. A quiet seriousness was on their 
countenances and in their hearts. They were 
grave, earnest girls, who knew Jiow to think. 
They looked back upon their sheltered school- 
life a little regretfiilly, and forward to the com- 
pletion of their education in the world a little 
timidly ; but they all felt the importance of the 
occasion, and echoed the wish expressed by one 
of their number, ** I hope we shall all do well 
with our lives." 
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The carriage passed four girls of about the 
same age. But theae had left school some 
jears before. They were poor, and 1 
to the many thousands of English i 
who are compelled to work in order to live. 
Thoj were on their way to a factory, where 
they were each regularly employed. You 
would haTe thought that those in the earriage 
and these on the pavement tad very little in 
common, and yet their feeling was almost iden- 
tical : for theae also " hoped they should do 
well with their hres," and fully intended to try. 
With light, quick steps, with earnest, cheerful 
faces, forth they went to the work of the day. 
People might have pitied the hard lot which 
obliged these girls to work early and late for a 
livelihood, hut it was impossible to feel toward 
the girls themselves anything but the greatest 
respect. Their appearance, and deportment, 
and entii'e bearing, convinced everybody that 
they were earnest, worthy, honourable girls. 

Now, if these two classes comprised the 
whole of our Enghsh maidens what a happy 
laud would be ours I 

But, alas ! there is another side. There 
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are some girls who really do seem to give 
themselves up very much to giddy mirth and 
idleness. They have no stability of character, 
no soundness, no greatness. They are blown 
about hither and thither by every breath of flat- 
tery that happens to come in their way. Their 
whole thoughts are given up to pleasure. They 
have no reflection, no thought, no depth. Life's 
duties circle round them ; but if they are com- 
pelled to do anything besides waste time, it is 
done with a very ill grace. They 'do nothing 
well. They are in a hurry to be unburdened 
and back to their pleasure-making again. And 
yet these shallow, superficial young persons 
never find the happiness they seek. That is 
most certainly monopolised by the thoughtfol, 
earnest girls. 

Now, we do not believe that the one class is 
always good, nor the other altogether bad. 
Only in the one earnestness predominates, and 
in the other thoughtlessness. Neither does 
position in life very materially afiect the cha- 
racter in this respect. There are girls with 
strong life-purposes and holy impulses among 
both the rich and the poor. There are girls 
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4 GIRLHOOD. 

Tain, and conceited, and heartless, and littlef 
among both the wealthy and the indigent. 

But girlhood is for the most part a mixture 
of the two. We speak of youth as a time of 
mirth, and gladness, and general festivity. 
But it is so only occasionally. Shadows fall, 
and troubles come even in early life to many. 
Perhaps, generally, maidens enter into the spirit 
of the time, and are gay, and careless, and jubi- 
lant. But there are also serious times, when 
they are not content to live for nothing, when 
their thoughts turn longingly toward the Father 
in heaven for the peace and rest which He only 
can give, and they think of the world not so 
much as a place in which to enjoy themselves, 
as of a place in which they may find a higher 
kind of happiness, by living pure lives and 
doing good to others. 

Youth should be a happy time. There is 
much to make it so — friends and home, and 
love and hope. But it should be an earnest 
time, because so much depends upon it. Your 
whole future, the entire success or failure of 
your womanhood, and the influence for good or 
evil which you must exert, whether you will or 
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not, upon others, all hinge very much npon 
what yon are, and what you will do now. 

The season of youth is a very fleeting one. 
It passes away hefore you scarcely realise that 
it is here ; and the sterner duties of Ufe lie 
spread before you. Is it not well to make 
some little preparation for them ? Will it not 
be wise to make it a season of reflection, and 
training, and noble resolve ? 

It is with the hope that we may have a word 
to say, which shall at least encourage, and 
perhaps help, some of our English girls in the 
life that lies before them, that these papers are 
written. 



THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

Thebe is one thing, and one thing only, which 
puts the crowning joy and nobility upon girl- 
hood. And it is because it is thus all-impor- 
tant, because without it it is altogether impos- 
sible to grow to the perfection of beauty, that 
we call your attention to it thus early in* this 
series. Christianity, which so ennobles all 
who possess it, which makes even inferior 
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6 aiBLHOOD. 

minds and characters to glow as with sacred 
fire, is the thing which, more than all else 
together, will help yon to become, what it is 
certainly your wish to be, true-hearted, useful, 
happy maidens. You have heard all this so 
many times before, that perhaps the old tale 
has been almost a weariness to you. Even 
then we ask you to reconsider the matter, 
because it is, in very truth, of the highest 
importance. Education, culture, amiability, 
morality, good as they are in themselres, can- 
not make you all you might be. There are 
higher eminences than them all. There is a 
profound joy, a self-renouncing consecration, 
which can lift you above the world and its 
common pleasures. Drinking of this fountain, 
you shall thirst no more. Learning in this 
school, you shall be no longer uninstructed. 
Feeling this love, you shall be no longer either 
friendless or lonely. Why do you hesitate ? 

There used to be — perhaps is still — a feeling 
among the young that religion is a gloomy 
thing, that in order to be a Christian one must 
wear a long face and peculiar bonnet, must 
walk sadly about the streets, and never laugh, 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 7 

and seldom sing, unless, indeed, it be psalms. 
Bat you do not pretend to believe that, do you ? 
You know better. You have seen that the best 
Christians, those who do most good in the 
world, and honour their Master the most, are 
just those who are the brightest and the most 
happy. 

If you do not know it, it is none the less 
true. You will not find your pleasures lessened 
but increased. Every delight will be redoubled 
then. So far from your feeling sad, you will 
enjoy so much that yoi cannot but be glad. 
The Christian has this advantage over the 
worldling : he has at least as much happiness 
from all temporal and ordinary means of joy ; 
then he has the satisfaction, the peace — so 
great that we wish you all knew it — of feeling 
that, whatever happens, the love of the Saviour 
is great and unchanging. And, what is more 
still, he knows that, when this life of joy is 
over, he has an eternity of marvellous bliss 
awaiting him. 

There are so many reasons why you — ^to 
whom so many look — should decide early to be 
on the Lord's side. There are dangers, and 
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8 GIRLHOOD. 

snares, and temptations aronnd yon that yon 
wot not of ; there are many paths, and not all of 
them are either narrow or sti*aight. Yon may 
feel self-confident enough, bnt that does not 
make yon safe. Yon need a guide to direct 
you, a strong arm to help you. 

Then, you who are so earnest in your wishes 
to live blameless, useful lives, will be able to 
do so much more if you let it be known that 
you have decided for Christ. With all your 
tenderness and compassion for human suffering, 
do you not feel that somehow you cannot say 
the right words, or touch the right chord ? 
Do you not often feel that there are depths of 
tenderness which you have never fathomed, a 
comfort which you have never felt ? 

Ah ! none can heal like Christ's words, 
spoken by one who believes them ! none can 
comfort the sorrowing like those who feel how 
great and compassionate is the Saviour toward 
the world's afflicted ones ! none can have such 
kindly hands and skilful care as those who 
have sat at Jesus* feet ! 

Oh ! girls of England, who have read the 
"sweet story of old" from your cradle-days, 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. V^ 

who have such ready love for all who love you, 
who are known hy the up-springing fondness 
which hrightens your eyes and fills your hearts, 
we do wonder how you can resist that Friend. 

'^ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.'* 
** I love them that love me, and those that 
seek me early shall find me." 

*^ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.'* 

Have you ever heard more loving words than 
these ? Have you any friend who is better 
worth the name than this Saviour who stands 
with open arms and tender eyes, waiting for you 
to come to Him, to love Him, and trust Him ? 

Dear Mends, come to Him, do not delay. 
The very first thing, before you even consider 
what your earthly future shall be, come in the 
dawn of your womanhood, and declare yourself, 
with true courage, on His side. Let the world 
see that you are not ashamed to be named after 
Him ; let all who are looking at your example, 
and ready to be influenced by you, see that, as 
for you, you will serve the Lord. 

Will you not from this time cry, " My 
Father, be Thou the Guide of my youth ?" 
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10 GIRLHOOD. 



HOME. 

These are very few girls who do not love their 
homes. It is even more difficult for them than 
for others to forget the place where their child- 
hood was passed, and where friends and parents 
and brothers and sisters lived and loved to- 
gether. Some of the best and brightest years 
of their lives are passed there ; and when they 
have to leave it and go ont into the world, into 
strange places and among strange faces, they 
are the first to learn what the home- sickness is. 

But it is a pity when this pain has to come 
before they properly feel and appreciate the 
blessing of home. 

It is a pity when those who have been nur- 
tured, and cared for, and considered, allow 
themselves to grow careless in the home circle, 
because when the parting time has come, and 
absence presses on their hearts, there must 
needs be a very regretful pain at such re- 
membrances. If you would have a happy 
future, free from remorse, be very loving, very 
thoughtful, very kind at home. 

If we wished to know the true character of 
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HOME. 11 

a girl, whether she were tender and true, or 
frivolons and superficial, we should not inquire 
among her acquaintances ; we should not he 
content with the opinion of those with whom 
she sometimes spent a pleasant eyening ; we 
should try to find out what she was like at 
home. It is so easy to he agreeahle in com- 
pany ; to yield and deny ourselves, and speak 
none hut pleasant words, for one or two hours 
in a week. But, hecause we can manage that, 
we are not necessarily either amiahle or excel- 
lent. If we are always the same ; if we are 
neither self-asserting nor irritahle ; if we never 
bring a cloud on dear faces around our own 
hearth, then something may he said in our 
favour. 

There are some persons who are never 
missed at home ; they are so overhearing, and 
peevish, and disagreeable, that, however we 
may try to love them, their absence is felt to 
be rather a relief than otherwise. There are 
others who cannot be away an hour without 
being missed and regretted. They are the 
very brightness of home, the sunbeams that 
make everything glad. The house is so quiet 
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12 OIBLHOOD. 

and desolate without them that we cannot bear 
them to be oat of our sight. Need we express 
a hope that all daughters who read these papers 
belong to this latter class ? 

We have in our minds a picture of what 
a girl's home-life should be. Outside the 
charmed circle she may be shy and reserved, 
and even a little proud with the right kind of 
pride ; but at home she is all candour, and 
love, and ingenuousness. There there is no 
need to hide her feelings ; her mirth, and wit, 
and tenderness may all be poured forth ; her 
conversation is listened to and admired, her 
temper is praised; her willingness to help 
others, her forgetfulness of herself, make her 
quite a necessity. " I want Annie to nurse 
me," says the sick child, the youngest of the 
family. " Where's Annie ? '* shouts one of the 
boys. ** I've broken my whip, and I want her 
to put half-a-dozen stitches in for me." 

^* Annie, I cannot cut out this pattern after 
all," says a sister ; '^ and I so wanted to get it 
finished to-night ! But I know you will help 
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HOME. 13 

hard- worked, often-perplexed father; <<come, 
Annie, let me have a little music to rest me. 
I am so glad yon have not gone ont this 
evening. We are getting selfish ahont you, I 
am afraid ; hut I don't know how to spare you, 
even for an evening." 

Sweet is the mother's good-night kiss. She 
looks hack upon the day, and sees what anxiety 
and toil she has heen spared through a daugh- 
ter's love. She folds her arms ahout her, and 
draws down the fair head to its old resting- 
place for a moment — " God hless you, my 
darling, my comfort. God for ever hless you." 

Oh ! what a peaceful night there is for sach 
a girl, shadowed, protected hy so much well- 
deserved love. When, after a time, some one 
comes to take her away to another — ^perhaps a 
fairer — home, he will guess what a prize he has 
won, when he sees the deep, strong love mani- 
festing itself in the emotion of all who have 
known her in her home. 

Dear young friends, whatever you do, let the 
bright side of your character be ever upper- 
most at home. There let there be no heedless 
wounding words, no selfishness, no neglecting 
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14 OIBLHOOD. 

others, no sacrificing the good opinion of father, 
mother, brothers, or sisters, to that of the world. 

There should be only tenderness, forbear- 
ance, sympathy there. There should be love, 
and self-denial, and thought for others. Home 
should be a little sanctuary where you may 
hide from all the excitement and wearing plea- 
sures, and find instead a calm and tranquil joy. 

Oh, you can do much, very much, to make 
home happy. And if it be trying to the temper 
and wearing to the spirit, be sure of this, there 
will come a time when the dear ones are laid in 
their narrow resting-places, and your great joy 
will be that they blessed you with their dying 
lips. 



THE MISSION OF GIRLHOOD. 

Thebe is no sadder song than that of '* Might 
have been," and yet how many join in it. 
What numbers there are, no longer young, who 
mourn over wasted youth and lost oppor- 
tunities ! How many a fair picture has been 
blotted and blurred, which might have been 
still beautiful to gaze upon! How many a 
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THE MISSION OF GIBLHOOD. 15 

sad-faced woman walks wearily through the 
pathway of this life, who might have been 
calm, and happy, and respected if only the 
promises of youth had been kept ! How many 
look back with sorrow and dismay, who looked 
forward with fearlessness and hope ! They are 
not what they might have been. They have 
not done what they could. They have not 
fulfilled their mission. 

It is not thus with you. God grant that it 
may never be ! But this is the only time to 
prevent ii It will soon be too late. 

Therefore, take time to consider what is the 
mission of girlhood. 

We think it especially a mission of prepara- 
tion. The future is before you. Life to you, 
and indeed to others because of you, will be 
very much what you make it. Not only your 
own happiness, but that of those who will be 
influenced by you, is in your hands. There- 
fore, what can you better do with the glad 
time of your youth than spend it in prepara- 
tion for the higher duties and greater respon- 
sibilities which will come to you in the 
future ? You have made up your minds, prob- 
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ably, as to the kinds of women yon wish to 
be. There is, donbtless, some example which 
yon wish to follow. Happy are the girls who 
can say, '^ I wonld rather be like my mother 
than any one I know." Bnt, whoever it is, you 
cannot begin too soon to imitate a good model. 
There is plenty to do in the matter of prepara- 
tion. But you know best what it is. If any 
of our young friends are ignorant upon this 
point (which we can scarcely imagine to be the 
case), we strongly recommend them to spend a 
few minutes — say a quarter of an hour — every 
day in self-examination, in trying to see them- 
selves as others see them. There are sure to 
be some faults which you do not wish to carry 
with you into womanhood, some excellencies 
which you wish to acquire. And this prepara- 
tion, not carried on in your own strength, but 
in His who alone is holy, can accomplish very 
much more than you imagine. We have seen 
those who were quick-tempered or passionate 
in childhood, grow agreeable and amiable in 
youth. We have seen others, who were un- 
educated, grow cultivated and refined. We have 
seen the extravagant become careful, the 
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THE MISSION OF GIRLHOOD. 17 

thonghtless thoughtfcil, the selfish tender of 
others. And to this end, that these good 
qualities may be cultivated, let all try to make 
youth a time of preparation. 

The mission of youth is a mission of love. 
There cannot well he a better work than that 
which maidens may accomplish in chasing 
away sadness, and bringing gladness in its 
stead. It has been said that a child in a home 
keeps the shadows away. But if a child can 
do this, how much more can you ? You know 
a little of the sources whence sorrow comes. 
You know, too, where the healing may be 
found. You are not so old as to be burdened 
on your own account with the cares of life. 
You are not so young as to have no sympathy 
with, and no understanding of, the anxieties of 
others. 

A bright young face in a sick room is almost 
as good as medicine. A voice, not yet broken 
by the anguish of life, singing a song of trust, 
or reading the strong words of promise and 
hope from the Holy Book, will call back the 
smile to the worn face, and make the desolate 
heart to sing for joy. Let no one think she 
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18 , GIRLHOOD. 

can do no good. There is not one of yon bnt 
may be of use in God's world. Speak to a 
little child. Give kindly words to the aged and 
forgotten. Take the New Testament in yonr 
hand and go forth to the house where some 
poor sufferer lies on the bed of pain, and see 
whether you can do nothing. Prepare good 
soup and give it to the hungry during the 
coming winter, and watch how the faces brighten 
at your approach. Be everywhere and to all 
around you a sunbeam and a blessing. Win 
for yourself the love of some who were ready 
to perish. Be a peacemaker in scenes of 
strife, be a comforter to the comfortless, be a 
helper and a blessing. If our English girls 
understood that this was their mission, and if 
they fulfilled it lovingly and well, how much 
sorrow might be alleviated, how much good 
would be done. 

But no girl is all she might be, or does all 
she might do, until she has knelt at the 
Master's feet and consecrated her life to Him. 
It is strange when we think of the tenderness 
of maidenhood, of the quickness with which 
young hearts respond to the touch of human 
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WOMANLINESS. 19 

love, that girls can help loTing the Sayionr. 
It is marvelloas that the story of His life 
shonld be ever told to them in vain, it is almost 
beyond belief that their hearts are not melted 
at once. Dear young friends, why is it ? 
How long will yon live incomplete lives, as you 
must do, until you become Christians ? 



WOMANLINESS. 

You have perhaps heard laughing remarks 
made about some of your sex who consider a 
question as to their age an insult. It is even 
possible to know ladies who, according to their 
own account, remain at the same age for several 
years. They have such a horror of growing 
old, that they even stoop to the meanness, not 
to say wickedness, of misrepresenting facts and 
figures. One part of the great business of 
life, with them, is to look as young as pos- 
sible, and to this end they employ many arts 
more or less injurious. 

But with all this you are by no means 
troubled. On the contrary, you, whom we will 
suppose to be in the bHssful season which Hes 
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20 GIRLHOOD. 

between thirteen and twenty, wish to be con- 
sidered rather older than you are. There are 
certain privileges belonging to the more ad- 
vanced teens which young people are very 
ambitious of enjoying, and there are not many 
prouder moments in life than those in which a 
girl discovers that she is at last old enough to 
wear long dresses. It is such a comfort to 
be a child no longer, to be released from the 
rules of childhood, and to be obliged to retire 
to bed too early, and not to be considered too 
young to attend evening parties, or lectures, or 
concerts, or entertainments of a similar enjoy- 
able character ; not too young to be of some 
importance in the world, to be listened to 
with attention, and respect. There are 
many girls who feel what Miss Ingelow 
has so aptly expressed, — 

" I wish and I wish that the spring would go faster, 
Nor long summer bide so late, 
And I could grow on like the foxglove and aster, 
For some things are ill to wait. 

I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover. 
While dear hands are laid on my head, 

* The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said.' " 
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It is this desire in part which gives to 
thonghtfdl girls the sweet womanliness which 
we can bat admire, which teaches them so 
early the grace and tenderness which sit so 
well upon them. But we wonld respectfully 
inform onr young friends, who at fourteen or 
fifteen are desirous of arriying at nineteen or 
twenty, that with the priyileges there are 
responsibilities, that with the mirth and excite- 
ment there are graver duties. Womanliness 
does not entirely consist in being courted, and 
petted, and flattered, and admired ; and there 
really are a few other things to be thought of 
than ** how to dress with taste,*' and the *' arts 
of beauty." 

We will remind you of a few of the attri- 
butes of womanliness. 

Dignity is one. Women do not forget that 
they have left their play-time far back out of 
sight, and though if they are wise they will 
never leave off being cheerful and sprightly, 
yet the hoydenism, the frolic, and the exube- 
rant mirth will now become unseemly, and 
therefore will be exchanged for a soberness of 
manner. Girlhood is especially an age of 
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" fun," and too much of that good thing cannot 
well he ohtained as they think. But a life of 
fun never satisfied a woman yet. She makes 
the important discovery that she was created 
with deeper feelings and with a greater earnest- 
ness than she had heretofore imagined — and in 
place of mirth and amusement her heart hegins 
to long for love, and quiet, and intellectual 
food. 

Another quality belonging to womanliness is 
devotion. Girlhood is a time for receiving 
homage and attention. Womanhood is a time 
for giving rather than receiving these things. 
We trust none of our young friends will pout 
at this information. We have heard young 
persons say, '* Then I would rather be a maiden 
always. I shall not be half as happy as I am 
at present, when people are less attentive to 
me, and more is expected of me." But that is 
a great mistake. It may seem to you like 
sober truth now, but when you are older you 
will discover, along with many other things, 
that 'Mt is more blessed to give than to 
receive." It may be pleasant enough to sit 
enthroned in state with half-a-dozen gentlemen 
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standing near, and ponring vapid flatteries into 
yain ears ; but any tme-liearted woman will 
tell yon that that never made her half as happy 
as she afterward felt while ponring ont her hus- 
band's tea, or singing a soothing lullaby to a 
little dimpled darling in her lap. We have 
little doubt that if we could see it, the motto of 
the Prince of Wales, ** I serve," is written on 
eveiy woman's heart. 

Tenderness is another name for woman- 
liness. Maidenhood is the time for bright 
sayings, and sharp speeches, and repartee. 
There is no harm in exercising skill in this 
department while you are young and all around 
you are young too. You will not be blamed 
for saying smart and witty things now, and if it 
is absolutely necessary to be satirical once in a 
life-time, use up all your satire now, and be 
sure that it is only pointed against the wrong. 
The speech of womanhood should be always 
gentle. There must be no random shots, no 
poisoned arrows. *' On her lips was the law of 
kindness." She must use persuasion instead 
of mockeiy, entreaty rather than force, quiet 
appeals rather than sharpness. And unless 
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yon feel equal to all this, or at all events make 
np yonr minds to arrive at this state of per- 
fection, yon will not he model women. 

If we might give a word of advice to onr 
young friends it would he — Do not get old too 
sooa Do not desire the long dress with all 
its attendant responsihilities and pleasures too 
soon. Girlhood is such a happy time ; he con- 
tent with it a little longer yet. Bemain girls 
while you may. You will look hack at this 
time with many a sigh in after life. Not that 
you would desire to change hack again, most 
likely ; hut you will see what a time of glad- 
someness and rest it was, when you have heen 
made weary hy the work and the cares of older 
life. Be content with play as long as play is 
seemly ; and do not assume the pleasures of 
womanhood while you are reluctant to under- 
take its duties. Prepare as much as you like. 
Begin to he womanly, hut do not imagine that 
enjoyment can possihly consist in frivolity. 

And if you wish to know what womanliness 
consists in, read the last chapter in the Book 
of Proverhs. 
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GiBLHOOD is especially the time for on-look- 
ing. Day dreams, " building castles in the 
air," resolutions made privately but earnestly, 
are all part of the song, ** What may be.*' It 
is true that some of the things to which in 
youth we look forward will never come to pass, 
but so long as there is the possibility, there 
is sufficient excuse, were any needed, for a 
little forecasting. 

Shall we tell you, maidens, in the very flush 
of hope and joyousness, what your lives may 
be? They may be seasons of entire disap- 
pointment and regret. They may be made up 
of years of unavailing sorrow. They may be, 
so far as any real good is concerned, failures 
from first to last, griefs to your friends, sources 
of very bitterness to yourselves. 

Or they may be lives of tranquil satisfaction. 
They may be so passed as to bring honour to 
your name, and great esteem and love from 
those who know you best. They may be like 
a summer's day, growing in brightness and 
beauty until the noon, and then declining 
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gently and peacefully down to the hour of 
sunset. 

There is not one of you but wishes her life 
to belong to the latter kind; not one but 
who shrinks from the bare thought of living 
useless, unsatis&ctory, unworthy lives. 

But this is the time to think of what may 
be, and to decide as to what shall be. Shall 
we, therefore, look at the things which make 
age in one case dark and sorrow, and in the 
other fair and bright ? 

And, first, even at the risk of repeating 
what has been already urged in these papers, 
we would remind you that the only thing by 
which you can live complete and full lives is 
Christianity. Amiability, tenderness, courtesy, 
intellect — what admirable things they are [ 
Yes, but they are not enough. Something 
is still wanting to those who possess all these, 
and yet have not the one thing needful. There 
is a dignity — ^we had almost said a sublimity — 
in the lives of those who have been educated in 
the school of Jesus Christ which cannot be 
imitated by strangers, which must be possessed 
to be understood. Christianity is, indeed, the 
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only thing which can prevent ns from singing 
the dirge of '' Might have been " in the years 
to come. We are so sure, left to oorselves, to 
fail in doing all that we propose, to do some 
things which we wish we had left undone, and 
to leave undone things we had better have 
done. But the believer in Jesus has this to 
fall back upon. He knows he is sinful, and 
unskilled, and weak ; but there is another 
helping him to live his life — a Holy One, to be 
for him what he cannot be for himself. There- 
fore, and because being Christians, you may 
live such grandly useful lives, we beg you, 
dear young friends, to settle the greater matter 
before you trouble about the lesser. 

And, thinking of ** what may be," we would 
like to mention something having reference to 
the home life of girlhood. Some of you have 
not yet had your homes invaded by the dark 
angel, death. And if not, you do not know 
how thankful you should be on that account. 
It is true that ''blessings brighten as they take 
their flight." You do not know how dear are 
those familiar faces which cluster around your 
fireside, and perhaps you will not know it until 
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they have faded away from your sight, and the 
kindly voice is hushed, and the beaming eyes 
are closed for ever. Shall we tell you what is 
the greatest trouble survivors can have ? It is 
not the silent house, nor the vacant place, it 
is not missing the kindly attentions which love 
delighted to bestow, — it is the sting of remem- 
brance, it is the memory of some unfeeling 
word, some slight, some positive unkindness 
which they have bestowed upon the departed 
one. We would warn you of this. Do not be 
careless of the feelings of those about you. It 
is easy to speak cruel words ; but keep them 
back. If you see the pained look come over a 
dear face, if you see tears of your causing in 
the eyes that are part of your household joy — 
oh ! make your atonement now — or it may be 
that in years to come your hearts may be filled 
with remorse ; it may be that you would almost 
give your lives for a word of forgiveness, when 
your cries cannot reach the ears that are closed 
for ever, or bring a response from the cold lips 
that may never more smile. 

If you want to know what may be in your 
future, we will point you to the army of good 
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and great women whose names are already 
familiar to you. We will tell you of the mag- 
nificent life of Mrs. Fry, the female Howard, 
who, out of her great pity for the sorrows of 
the sinning and suffering, and because of the 
womanly yearning over them which would not 
otherwise be satisfied, went into the prisons, 
and talked to the wretched ones there, proving 
to them that although they were erring, they 
were not friendless, and winning many of them 
from the downward paths of sin to the upward 
way of purity and peace. We will remind you 
of Mrs. Sherman, with her large class of young 
women, with her maternal association, and her 
many other means of usefulness, a woman timid 
and self-distrustful naturally, but who yet ac- 
complished a wonderful amount of good during 
her life. We will remind you of Miss Nightin- 
gale, the beloved nurse of the sick soldiers ; 
and of Miss Marsh, the fearless friend of the 
workman. Your own memories will supply 
many other illustrations. And, pointing to 
them, we say. This is what your life may be. 

Do not imagine, as idle people are so fond 
of doing, that it needs special gifts, a sort of 
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genius for goodness, to be such women as 
these. We believe they were made of jnst 
snch stuff as yon are, only perhaps they prayed 
more, loved more, and had more faith. With 
these you may accomplish as much as they, 
and your names may be held as dear. 



WOKK. 

Is work a blessing or a curse? Unless taken 
in very abundant doses indeed, it is un- 
questionably a blessing. If we want to see a 
person who is thoroughly miserable, who finds 
no joy in life, who is tired, and ailing, and 
discontented, and wretched, let us not look at 
the hard workers who rise early and sit up 
late, and earn the scanty meal before they can 
eat it, but at those idlers who have nothing to 
do, and no strength to do it. 

It has been considered a sort of hardship 
for girls to be obliged to work. My dear 
young friends, do not you believe that. Very 
probably it is the greatest good that could 
happen to you. 
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Clarissa Montagne is a yonng lady who has 
nothing to do. She rises about ten in the 
morning, and having been occupied an hour in 
the art of dressing, leaves her room, declaring 
that she has had no sleep all night, and has ** a 
horrid headache/' On her breakfast- table are 
all the dainties • that can be provided. But 
what is the use of them ? She has no appetite, 
and the only thing which she can contrive to 
swallow is a cup of strong coffee with a slice 
of hot roll. After breakfast she is so tired that 
she lies on the sofa reading what she calls a 
" stupid novel.*' A little later in the day she 
is languidly entertaining visitors, whom she 
terms, as soon as their backs are turned, 
** horrid bores." In the night she goes to a 
" stupid party," where she finds the people 
"abominably vulgar," and dissatisfied; and 
chagrined and melancholy, she again retires 
to her room to pass ** a wretched night.** 

Now, this is a young lady who has plenty of 
money and nothing to do. Would you change 
with her ? You who drop asleep the moment 
your head touches the pillow ; who have 
happy dreams, and awake merry and good< 
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tempered in the morning, with so much upon 
yoor hands that you know not which to do 
first ; who get through the day rapidly, and 
snatch a few minutes to read a delightful book; 
who spend an hour at a concert in the evening 
— pleased, and admiring everything ; who go 
to rest at night healthy, tired, — would you 
change with the young lady ? 

But it is not her money that is at fault. It 
is having nothing to do which is the matter 
with her. If she arose in the morning strong 
in some purpose, if she tired herself out during 
the day at some good work, she would be a 
very enviable young person. 

Happiness depends, not upon whether we 
are rich or poor, it just depends upon what 
sort of people we are in ourselves. There are 
some working girls (so called) who would make 
the very worst kind of ladies if they had the 
means. 

They hate work, and don't scruple to say so. 
They do it in a grudging, ill-tempered way. 
They hurry through it in the most slovenly 
manner. They can do nothing well. Every- 
thing they touch is half-done. If they lay the 
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table for dinner, a third of the things are 
forgotten. If they wash a little brother or 
sister, they do it so harshly that the little one 
cries all the time, and is rewarded by a sound 
slap for getting dirty. 

Still worse than these are those girls who 
wiU not do anything. 

** She is so delicate,'' says a poor, hard- 
working mother. 

** Still," says a sensible brother, ** she might 
help yon a little. Gome, Nell, can't yon make 
the pudding?" 

" Oh no. I detest dabbling in flour." 

" WeU, cook the steaks." 

« Oh!" — with an interesting little shudder — 
'' I cannot bear the sight of raw meat, it would 
positively make me ill to touch it." 

" At least you might cut the bread-and- 
butter." 

" Oh, Bob, how can you ask me ! The 
knife would be sure to blister my hands." 

So she creeps about from room to room, 
strums a little upon the piano, does an inch of 
fancy work, takes down her back hair, and 
dresses it afresh, and so passes the day, while 
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her mother, weak and weary, and worn out, 
toils and slaves alone, unhelped and nncheered 
from morning till night. 

I wonder what any honest, sensible young 
fellow must think of such a girl as Nell 1 

Now, what we want is to believe the great 
truth that there is dignity in labour, that a 
girl who works honestly and skilfully, and per- 
severingly, no matter at what kind of work, 
not only deserves, but receives the applause 
and esteem of all about her. Generally she is 
a more noble girl than any mere waster of 
time. She is the more pleasant and agreeable 
and winning. She is the more careful of other 
people's happiness. She is the better in- 
formed. She is also the more unselfish. She 
has something else to do than to sit still and 
think about herself. Her heart, and head, 
and hands are all busy. If you know such a 
girl, choose her for your companion ; for if 
besides these she has a sweet, good temper, she 
will be a most estimable friend. 

Let no good, hard-working English girls 
despond because of their work. If you are 
obliged to be bread-winners there is no disgrace 
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attached to yon for thatt If you are clever 
girls, with minds ahove the average, that does 
not exempt yon from hard work. And nothing 
can ever excuse you from the work, the pleasant, 
merry, loving work of helping to make home a 
happy place, and learning 

** All nses and cares that to maids belong." 

It is good to see a girl flushed and eager, 
and bright-looking, who, with a happy smile 
upon her bright face, says, ''"Come and see 
what I have done/' What is it ? Has she 
written a poem, or painted a picture ? Non- 
sense ! She has found out the way to make a 
new kind of pudding " out of her own head/' 
And when the sober father, and noisy brothers, 
and delighted mother partake of it, enjoy it, 
praise it, and address her as Mademoiselle 
Soyer, what a happy girl she is ! 

It is taken for granted that aU our young 
readers have work of some kind to do, and that 
they strive to do it well. The writer wishes 
them God- speed. It is not always easy, or 
pleasant ; it is often laborious, wearying, and 
unsatisfactory; but it is far better, more 
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healthy, more enjoyable than living an aimless, 
useless life. 

But here we would say one word to those 
who are perforce obliged to work. There is 
such a thing as over- working. It is possible 
to do too much, and so to fall exhausted on 
the road side with but half of the task done. 
It is wise to lighten labour as much as possible ; 
and in order to this, make it as little like 
drudgery as you can, look at it on its bright 
side, try to fina some pleasure in your work, 
and it will be much easier. Then remember 
that a change of occupation is rest. Do not 
continue at one thing for too many hours. 
And take some real recreation, though it be 
only for an hour every day. 

Let no one imagine that because work is 
necessary the workers need be dull and uncul- 
tivated. Every girl should try to educate 
herself. It is possible to be a hard worker with 
the hands, and yet to be cultivated and well- 
informed. Work need never debase any one. 
A strong, brave spirit, a true heart, a perse- 
vering determination to occupy a good place in 
the world will certainly succeed. 
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Bat there is another kind of work in which 
it is well to see girls employed — a work of 
benevolence. 

And industrions yonng persons will find 
there is plenty to do. There are children to 
be tanght in the Sunday-school, the sick to be 
visited and helped, good words to be spoken to 
the doubting or straying, and the kindly, lowly 
service to bo rendered whenever it is needed. 

But may we mention one thjng which more 
than all others tends to elevate both work and 
workers ? It is Christianity. Without this we 
shall be very poor workers ; with it everything 
we touch shall take a more beautiful tinge, and 
even our humble efforts may be laid on the 
altar for the acceptance of the great Father of 
light. And there is a motto that we should all 
remember : ** Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily 
as to the Lord.*' 



PLEASUBE TAKING. 

No one will deny a fact so apparent as is this — 
that we cannot possibly get along in this world 
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without pleasure. Neither work nor study nor 
any other sober kind of life will serve us en- 
tirely ; we must have relaxation. Because either 
the brain or the body, probably both, must fail 
if the stress of labour be too continuous or 
severe. A little work, and then a little play ; a 
little toil, and then a little rest : that is the way 
to live. Economy is a very good thing. Econ- 
omy of the health and strength, the life which 
God gives us, is of the highest importance. 

Those who, too anxious for success, give, in 
their mistaken zeal, too heavy tasks to them- 
selves, and perform them rigorously when they 
are evidently beyond their strength, are very 
likely to suffer a reaction. Work should be 
perseveringly, honourably, even religiously per- 
formed ; but judgment should regulate the 
quantity of it. If in your earnestness you per- 
form a task to-day, which taxes your ability to 
the utmost, and occupies you so many hours — 
so far into the night that the next day finds 
you exhausted and unfit for any exertion, what 
good does your toil do you ? It is far better 
to take work and pleasure alternately, whenever 
it is possible to do so. 
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Perhaps most of our young friends, rather 
err on the other side, and are liahle to take too 
much instead of too little pleasure. But there 
are some earnest Christian girls, so absorbingly 
desirous to do the right, so eagerly devoted to 
their work for its own and their Master's sake, 
that perhaps there is no need to remind them 
that pleasure is not in itself wrong, but that we 
do well to take all the happiness we can find 
in the world, seeing that our Father in heaven 
has sent it on purpose for us. 

With regard to the kind of pleasure which is 
or is not desirable there are many opinions. 
Some will tell you that in the theatre and the 
ball-room are to be found pleasures which are 
perfectly harmless ; that indeed it will do you 
good to have them, because they will teach you 
life. While others will tell you that there is 
danger there; that these are not the places 
which best promote modesty and purity, and 
all goodness. Whether it be possible to go, 
and yet escape harm, it is not for us to say. 
This one word in warning we may give. Where- 
ever there is danger, it is better to keep as far 
away as possible. We should be sorry to see 
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girls for whom we cared very mnch, seeking 
their recreation in such feverish and exciting 
pleasures, seeing that there are so many others 
with regard to the innocence of which there is 
no doubt. 

Pleasure is like happiness. It is not always 
necessary to search for it afar off ; it is quite 
close to us, if we had eyes to see it, and hands 
to take it up. It seems to us that God has 
filled the world with pleasure, but we are so 
hard to satisfy that we try to make some for 
ourselves. And besides that, we are so fall of 
our troubles, the little cares and vexations that 
beset us, that we cannot see the sunlight and 
gladness all around us. 

Have you ever tried to discover what pleasure 
could be found in the simple employment of 
God's work ? Have you ever planted a seed 
and watched it grow, and bud, and blossom, 
and fruiten ? If so, you must have seen what 
pleasure there is in watching and waiting. 

Do you know the exhiliration of a morning 
walk among green fields and fresh woodlands ? 
Did you ever sit under the shade of a tree on 
a hill, and look over a beautiful landscape until 
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your heart has grown full, and the tears have 
come unbidden to your eyes ? The ripening, 
plentifal fields, the com waving before the 
wind, the sweet music of river, and bird, and 
insect have come so close to you, have wrought 
so upon your spirit, that you are almost over- 
come with a deep and silent joy. You have no 
wish to go back from thence, though the fasci- 
nations of an evening party are before you. 
You would rather sit, and dream, and enjoy, 
and be left alone. And who shall say that 
pleasure such as this is ever surpassed by any- 
thing to be found in the brilliant assembly of 
the mirthful ? You know which does you the 
more good ; you know that the one is pretty 
sure to leave some sting, or, at the lea^t, some 
regret behind, — some one was missing whose 
presence would have made you gladder, — a 
word of admiration which you expected was not 
forthcoming. There is a little bit of jealousy, 
or disappointment, or something. You are not 
quite satisfied either with yourself or others. 
But in the other way you will have found more 
beauty — more delight than you expected, and 
at the close there steals into your heart a feel- 
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ing of peace and tendemeeB, which makes yon 
love the whole world better than before, and 
leada yon to say reverently, " Father, I thank 
Thee who hast made the world so beautiful." 

We Bay to yon, " Take a holiday as often as 
you can get it, without absolutely interfering 
with doty. Go to the sea-side or into the 
country whenever yoa hare the chance ; and 
when yoQ cannot do that, take a good walk, and 
breathe fresh air ; and find a few flowers, though 
yoa are not beyond the smell of the city. 

We need scarcely say a word to you about 
doing yonr very best at all pieaauro- parties to 
make those around jon happy. If you only 
think of your own pleasure and how much you 
can gain, the day will be a failure. If you try 
to make it a very bright one for some person 
who does not have too many pleasures, if you 
make some aged heart glad, or some neglected 
one feel that yon are friendly, you will be all 
the more satisfied with your recreation. 

And pardon us if we say that nonsense does 
not always make pleasure. We cannot under- 
stand how a day can be quite happy from which 
all thought and Bobemess, and instrnction and 
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common sense are banished. If there is any- 
thing to learn, it will not interfere very mate- 
rially with your relaxation if you leam it ; if 
you are priyileged to listen to some good thing 
dropped in casual conversation from wise lips, 
it will not hurt you very much to remember it. 
And if a serious, earnest thought should come 
into your own mind, encourage it, rather than 
send it away as if it had no business there on a 
holiday. 

You may perhaps have heard an old-fashioned 
but very good piece of advice like this : Never 
engage in anything upon which you cannot ask 
God's blessing. We know of no better rule to 
which to refer you whenever you are perplexed 
as to what is the right or wrong kind of pleasure. 
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'* I AM passionately fond of reading." This is 
a sentiment we may very often hear from the 
lips of the young. They are true words. Many 
girls find their greatest pleasures from books. 
If we were to take them away they would feel 
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almost like starving; they would hunger for 
them and he greatly distressed at their ahsence. 

It is true that now and then we meet with a 
solitary individual who tells us unblushingly. 
and with wonder at our incredulous stare, that 
she does not care for books, and dislikes read- 
ing. But that announcement' so astonishes us 
that we cannot help conjecturing as to what 
could possibly have caused such a remarkable 
state of feeling. ** There must be something 
wrong in the formation of her mind," we say ; 
** or perhaps her eyes are weak, and she can- 
not see. Or she must be joking, and does not 
mean what she says." The love of reading is 
so universal that the absence of it surprises us. 

Perhaps the danger is rather the other way. 
Books can be so bewitching that everything else 
is neglected for them. There have been 
such things as periodicals, or small volumes, 
stowed away in the pocket, to be snatched out 
and devoured every minute there was a chance, 
while the untouched task and neglected duty 
arose condemningly before the eyes, and almost 
hid the page. A well-written tale is a most 
excellent thing ; but it may have an injurious 
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effect when its readers allow themselves to he 
so ahsorhed in it a^ a wrong time, as to forget 
everything else. Even though the plot were 
intricate, and the descriptions marvellous ; and 
the love-making delicioas beyond expression, 
they conld scarcely make np for an ill-cooked 
dinner or a displeased mother. The girl who 
can see her favourite magazine arrive with the 
tale ** To be continued," which has kept her in 
a snuJl fever of excitement for several months, 
and who can resolutely lay it aside till work is 
fbiished and recreation may begin, has some 
honour in her ^ and is capable of exercising that 
very valuable quality — self-control. 

We would say to all our yotog friends, Set 
apart, if possible, some portion of every day for 
reading, and make yourself postpone the plea- 
sure until the legitimate time for it arrives. 
You will not shrink from this self- discipline if 
you understand what positive strength and sta- 
bility it brings to the character. Besides, read- 
ing is so much more likely to be effective if it 
be carried on in a regular systematic way. 
Careless, desultory reading, is, not always pro- 
ductive of good. 
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The desire for reading may be allowed to 
grow too strong. It has already become so 
with those who read everything — good, bad, 
and indifferent, which happens to come in their 
way. You are probably aware tha,t there are 
within reach hundreds of books which are not 
only silly and quite useless, but which are ab- 
solutely bad and degrading in their aim and 
tendencies. We beg you not to read them, 
whatever false show of attraction may have been 
thrown around them. It is of great benefit to 
have a friend to consult as to which are good 
and bad books. But if you are not so fortunate 
as to possess one, we think your own feeling 
may not be an tftisafe guide. If you come to a 
passage which you could not read aloud to your 
father or brothers without a blush, lay down 
the book, it is not fit for you. If you find that 
any kind of sin is glossed over and made to 
appear less heinous than it really is, have 
nothing to do with it — it is a bad book. If 
you find that vice is apologised for, is made a 
necessity or pardonable weakness, discard the 
volume altogether, let it not pollute you — ^it is 
poison. 
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Is it wrong to read novels ? We do not think 
so by any means. On the contrary, — we say 
it respectfully, — we think there may be as much 
good in a thoroughly good novel as in a sermon. 
Only be careful about the authors whom you 
read. There are many novelists of the present 
day, — among the very best, too, as regards 
skill, and finish, and dramatic power, — who 
could not write anything impure, whose senti- 
ments must be of the noblest and most exalted 
kind, whose books you cannot read without 
growing better and stronger from the perusal. 

But we. would like to caution you against a 
habit which we fear is rather prevalent — that of 
reading nothing but tales. We have heard 
young people say that even in them they ** skip" 
all the more serious parts, in order that they 
may rush on to the completion of the plot. 
Now that is not at all fair to the author. It is 
more than likely that by so doing you omit some 
of the really best parts. It is not at all good 
to confine your reading to tales. You suppose, 
perhaps, that they^ are the only interesting 
things that are written. But that is a mistake. 
Some of Thackeray's ** Roundabout Papers" 
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were aa well worth reading as some of his tales. 
If you have read Alexander Smith's Essaja yon 
must have felt as little inclined to leave off in 
the middle as you are in the most exciting 
chapter of some of the noTela. 

We would strongly recommend — not to the 
excluBioD of novels, but in conjunction with 
them— a regnlnr course of more solid reading. 
And our advice would be to read in order to 
learn— not merely as a means of amusement 
and passing away tlie time, but so that yon may 
be better iuformetl, nnd that your judgment may 
grow riper and clearer in consequence. 

We would give two or three other little hints 
with regard to reading. One is, that reiidiiig 
aloud in the family is a very agreeable pastime, 
and a good reader is aa valuable as a good 
singer, or a good anything else. Another is, 
read to remember. It is an excellent plan to 
accnstom oneself to making notes from memory 
of what has been read. We hold in our minds 
what we have written longer than that which 
we have merely read. And the other hint is, 
i-ead to think. It should never supersede but 
only help our thoughts. It is better to be wise 
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than clever. It wonld be well to commit to 
memory Cowper's well-known lines — 

*" Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thonghts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own." 



CONVERSATION. 

A oooD talker, — a person who has something 
good to say, and says it elegantly and well, — 
is a very great boon to society. Conversation 
is an art, and of snch great importance that 
it is worth cultivating. Words are the vehicles 
of thought. Thought is the seed of all good 
and great deeds. And he or she who thinks 
deeply, and speaks guardedly and earnestly, is 
constantly scattering good seeds, the fruits of 
which may benefit mankind for whole genera- 
tions. Clearly the gift of speech is too im- 
portant, and carries with it too great responsi- 
bility, to be used carelessly. 

We know all this, and yet have you not 
been both pained and surprised at the sneers 
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about ** women's tongues " which are often 
uttered ? 

It is very seldom the case that blame, how- 
ever unkindly or even maliciously it be spoken, 
is altogether undeserved. And we must per- 
force confess that in this matter of speech we 
are not altogether perfect. If we could re- 
member all the things which we say during one 
day, we should find there were many frivolous 
and vain words, and feel that there remained 
plenty of room for improvement. That women 
are no worse than men in this respect may be 
true, but it is no excuse. 

May we offer our young friends a few hints 
with regard to their conversation ? First, with 
ifegard to the subjects about which you talk, — 
for matter is more than manner after all. 

We take it for granted that all readers of 
these papers have a horror of backbiting, 
scandal, and gossip. These things do great 
harm, not only to be subjects of them, but also 
to the speakers themselves. It is a degrading 
thing to be always abusing one's neighbours. 
And here one rule holds good. It is better to 
talk about things than persons. If we allow 
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ourselves to get into the habit of criticising the 
persons we know, we are pretty sure to end by 
speaking both uncharitably and unjustly. But, 
seeing that it is absolutely necessary some- 
times to talk about friends and acquaintances, 
it is well to remember this, never to speak ill 
of them ; speak well or not at all. You have 
probably seen how much mischief has been 
done by following a contrary rule. Miss Smith 
tells Miss Jones something about Miss Robin- 
son. Miss Jones adds to it considerably, 
(perhaps unintentionally, for nothing is easier), 
and then tells it to Miss Brown, who performs 
the same work of increase, and tells it to Miss 
Reynolds ; who, being a confidential friend of 
Miss Robinson's, repeats it to her. And then 
what heart-burnings and ill-feelings are sure 
to ensue ! In thought and in conversation let 
us have plenty of the charity which ** thinketh 
no ill." 

There is another subject of conversation 
which, though not by any means wrong in 
itself, gets a larger share than it deserves. It 
is the subject of dress. We are sore that the 
more thoughtful of our readers must frequently 
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Kave been wearied past all patience by liatening 
to giria who absolutely talk for whole hours 
about nothing else. "The fashioHB," and 
keeping up with them is about the only care 
they hare. Now, what a waste of good ma- 
terial there is here I Fancy a young life with 
all the responsibilities and gi'andeor of woman- 
hood coming to greet it, wholly occupied about 
dreas. If you know any such, will you not tiy 
to teach thom a batter and a happier way ? 
Let the subject — which after aU ia one of some 
importance — have its full share of attentive 
regard, and no more. 

It is good to find girb able and inclined to 
converse on the general topics of the day, works 
of art, scieatific discoveries, literature, religion, 
&c. These sabjecta will elevate the mind, 
enlarge the faculties, educate the juJgment. 
You will both get good and do good by thinking 
and talking of them. 

Then, with regard to manner, it need 
scarcely be said that refinement and delicacy 
of expression are very desirable and attainable. 
Yon will have noticed some persons who were 
not beautiful or learned, yet to whose con- 
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yersation you have listened most delightedly. 
There was a nameless charm ahout it. It 
quieted you when you were excited and restless; 
it led you to forget your sorrows ; it awoke 
hope in your heart ; it fascinated you ; it roused 
you, and filled you with enthusiasm. Would 
you not like to have the same power of doing 
good ? Is it not worth trying for ? 

Good talkers are winning rather than dicta- 
torial. It matters not how good your opinions 
are, people will not he forced into adopting 
them. 

There is more power in persuasion than in 
authority. 

Those who excel in pleasing us by their 
conversation are those who possess modesty. 
People who are fond of display, or boasting, 
are never our favourites. 

Be sure that you have something good and 
wise and right to say, and then utter it simply 
and thoughtfully. 

We would warn all English girls against 
levity or satire in conversation. Be as witty 
as you please, but never either coarse or 
unkind. Be merry by all means, but never 
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foolish. Do not say what yon do not meui. 
Eyen in every-day talk do not forget to be 
earnest E«meniber that words are not merely 
air. They live, either for good or for evil. 
Oh ! in yoar ease let them always be Jor 



FRIENDS. 
Now, may we give you a few hints with regard 
to the delightful oocnpation of choosing friends ? 
We are speakiDg now only of those of your own 
eei, because that choice is more entirely in 
your own hands. And whatever may be 
thought to the contrary, it is a very essential 
thing to a girl to have faithfal and true female 
friends. We never think very highly of the 
woman who cannot count upon the love [and 
sympathy of at least one staunch friend of her 
own sex. It does not alter this that she is a 
great favourite with the gentlemen of her 
acquaintance ; there must be a great want in 
her life if there be no tender, loving friend upon 
whose shoulder she may sometimeB lean and 
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ponr ont all that tronbles and oppresses her, 
receiving in return nnbonnded sympathy and 
kindly advice. 

And this need, which will certainly arise at 
some time or other, may as well be kept in 
mind when yon select your friends. Try to 
decide npon those who will wear well. Do not 
seek to give them the tender and expressive 
name of friend merely becanse they are good- 
looking, or merry, or accomplished. Many a 
chatty, agreeable, winning girl will be found 
npon closer observation to be shallow-hearted 
and vain, and altogether incapable of a strong, 
firm attachment snch as will satisfy yon. This 
does not necessarily follow. We are not 
advising yon to choose your friends among 
the dull, heavy, uninteresting girls of your 
acquaintance, because a girl is not obliged to 
be bad or vain merely because she is beautiful 
and meny ; only do not disregard the more 
sterling qualities of the character ; indeed, we 
would have you think more of these than of 
any others. 

And we must say a word of protest against 
the light way in which ** friends *' are taken up 
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and dropped at pleasure. Some girls are so 
easily won. At school or at an evening party 
an introduction takes place. The stranger is 
pretty and entertaining, and seems generally 
loveable. But the enthusiastic girl falls in love 
at first sight, goes into ecstacies of bliss, 
dreams about her all night, cannot rest without 
her all the following week. And then the 
ardour bums itself out ; the assurances of 
undying affection are forgotten, and some one 
else takes the place of her who was so ex- 
travagantly loved, and is so unkindly forgotten. 

Now, what a waste of good material is here ! 
All the fuss, and fervour, and excitement have 
come to nothing after all. Not thus would we 
have you choose your friends. The love that 
is lasting grows graduaUy, only gettmg stronger 
and purer as the years pass on ; it is tender, 
self-sacrificing, forbearing ; it cannot give too 
much ; it cannot live for itself; it is strong, 
and delicate, and un changeful, and this is the 
love we would have you give and receive. 

There is a great fascination in love, so great 
that there exists a temptation to desire to make 
everybody feel it for us. But this is really not 
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at all essential to onr happiness ; indeed, it is 
far better to be loved very mnch by a few than 
a little by a great many. Eespect and esteem 
we may crave from all, but a restlessness that 
will not be satisfied unless everybody's eyes 
speak love, is too mnch like a fever to be good 
for any of us. Besides, it is not after all the 
best sign. You may have noticed that girls 
who make everybody love them at first, have 
not after all many real true friends. It does 
not speak much for the sterling worth of those 
persons whom we see surrounded by admirers 
when these rapidly grow careless of them. We 
like our friends to love us better the more they 
know of us. 

But we must not forget the old proverb, 
** Those who would have friends, must show 
themselves friendly." You cannot be always 
receiving, you must give as well. And if you 
would be loved, you must yourselves be love- 
able. There are some people that we may be 
acquainted with for years, and never feel a 
spark of love for, and there are others with 
whom we cannot spend a single week without 
feeling that they have crept into our very 
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hearts. It is a strange thing when a girl com- 
plains that ** nobody loves her ; " and she 
should never do so without asking herself the 
reason. If we deserve friends we shall surely 
have them, not all at once, perhaps, not quite 
as quickly as we wish, hut we shall certainly 
not he left desolate many years. 

That friendship is likely to he the truest and 
most lasting which is formed between two 
persons of about equal ages and positions in 
life. There have been some very tender con- 
nections between a woman who has lived some 
years of sorrow in the world, and 'a girl to 
whom the years have been fewer and brighter, 
but these are perhaps rare. We would advise 
you to choose friends about your own age, who 
are passing through similar scenes, and whose 
feelings are about the same. Only do not 
forget that the best friends after all are those 
of your own household. A mother's advice 
and counsel cannot be bettered; it is the truest, 
most loving, most far-seeing of any. And a 
sister's love is one of the sweetest things which 
this world has to give us. Young people 
almost invariably choose their companions 
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among those who are not near relatives. But 
let it never he that the dear ones at home are 
neglected, or not allowed to he sharers in your 
best and strongest love. 

And what about the Friend above all others ? 
Is there room in your heart for all but Him ? 
How long has He to wait outside, saying, "Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock ? '* Be 
very sure that human love, though it he the 
sweetest and most constant, can never wholly 
satisfy you. Eightly said St. Augustine to 
that Friend, "Thou hast made me for Thyself; 
and my heart u restless till it rests in Thee^ 



THE DIGNITY OF SELF-KESPECT. 

Vanity is one of the easily-besetting sins of 
girlhood. This is allowed, generally; and 
though we are quite disposed to make allow- 
ances for it, remembering that we cannot 
expect merry youth to be as sensible as staid 
age, we would still beg to be allowed to lift up 
a warning voice against that and its companion 
self-conceit. We never see either of these 
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without feeling either pity or scorn. A girl 
wholly given up to vanity, whose thoughts are 
full of her own heauty, her own cleverness, her 
own wealth, or her own anything, is a sad 
sight. 

But there are some who fall into the opposite 
extreme ; and because they are neither vain 
nor proud, allow themselves to become unpar- 
donably careless. These are the girls who are ^ 
given up to frivolity, who are apt to degenerate 
into slovenliness and untidiness. Not such as 
these would we have our girls to be. 

There is a pride, if we may so term it, a 
gentle dignity — the dignity of self-respect, 
which is one of the greatest ornaments a 
woman can wear. 

You know, doubtless, some of these two 
classes. There are some girls not necessarily 
rich, whom you respect with all your hearts. 
You are glad to be seen in their company. 
You delight to be with them. There is a 
nameless chaim in^ their presence which fasci- 
nates you. There is a silent power in them 
which compels your esteem. You cannot 
imagine any one taking a liberty with these 
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girls. And yet they are gentle, pleasant, and 
agreeable ; they are neither proud nor haughty. 
They are not the girls who would pass a 
humble acquaintance in the street unnoticed ; 
but neither are they those who would for one 
moment suffer a rude greeting, a too familiar 
word. Do you know why you respect such 
girls ? It is because they respect themselves. 

There are other girls who are in a certain 
sense as respectable as these — ^that is, they 
live in as large houses, and have as good an 
income, and yet you would not walk through 
the streets with them if you could possibly 
avoid it. You would be afraid of their com- 
mitting some indiscretion. You would dread 
having public attention called to you on 
account of a loud, ill-timed laugh. You know 
that they may be very good-natured and merry, 
but even if you try you cannot feel a particle 
of respect for them. And the reason is that 
they have none for themselves. 

The love of approbation is more or less 
strong in us aU. We should be sorry to do 
anything which our friends did not approve of. 
But the hardest disapprobation which we can 
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have to bear is when we are obliged to con- 
demn ourselves. Did you ever notice that one 
word in Bishop Ken*s old but ever beautiful 
hymn ? — 

" That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I ere I sleep at peace may be." 

You have perhaps known what it is to spend 
a restless midnight hour, with blushing cheeks 
and feverish lips, unable to sleep, or even to be 
calm. And yet no reproving words have been 
addressed to you ; no one has pointed out 
your errors. There is no need, you see them 
too plainly yourself, you think of them so regret- 
fully, you mourn over them. You are not at 
peace with yourself. You have, for the time, 
lost your own self-respect. 

We would earnestly remind you, dear young 
friends, that we should abhor sin for its own 
sinfulness, and because it is displeasing in 
God's sight. But we cannot help thinking 
that that girl will escape many temptations 
who understands and feels the dignity of self- 
respect. 

Self-respect canies her head erect, because 
she is not harassed by regrets for wilful wrong- 
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doing. Self-respect has confidence that she 
will be helped by the God above her and the 
conscience within her to do the right and 
leave the wrong. Self-respect is humble, with 
the quiet humility that forgets to talk about 
herself, that does not seek applause, that grows 
sad at the thought of her own demerits. 

But in order to have self-respect there must 
be in yourselves the elements of worth which 
command esteem. It is * no use trying to 
respect what does not deserve to be thought 
well off. Can you imagine a passionate girl 
with any self-respect ? Her temper is stronger 
than she is. She cannot control it. She has 
not the power of looking calmly and deciding 
justly ; she is full of heat and excitement and 
unreasonableness. And when the passion has 
spent itself, and calmer moments come, can she 
feel any real respect for her own past conduct ? 

And what shall we say of the girl who is not 
truthful ? She has the pleasure of colouring 
facts, of throwing a glamour of misrepresenta- 
tion over occurrences. She may perhaps hide 
a fault, and so escape rebuke ; but how she 
must despise herself for her own meanness, 
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how she must shrmk from the verdict which 
she must perforce pass npon herself ! 

A cold, unloving, selfish girl, however pos- 
sessed hy the demons pride and vanity, can 
have no real self-respect. Because, if she will 
consent to examine her own heart (and there 
are times when we all feel compelled to do this 
whether we wish it or not), she will find so 
much that is wrong, and impure, and unlovely, 
that her vanity will he wrested from her, and 
she will have to see herself as she really is. 

What self-respect can she possihly feel who 
is thoroughly and entirely ignorant ? It is 
hetter to he good than to he clever ; it is hest 
to he hoth. But the young person who really 
cares for herself will not he satisfied to he 
altogether in darkness. She will not want to 
he inferior to everybody else ; she will desire 
to be enlightened and cultivated, to be intel- 
ligent and sensible. 

The only school in which we can. thoroughly 
and perfectly learn the true dignity of self- 
respect is the school of Christianity. We 
shall pray and tiy and fail many times before 
we shall have any reason to feel at all satisfied 
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with ourselves. But when we are wearied and 
sorrowful because of our shortcomings, we can 
go to Jesus and confess it all. He will pity, 
and pardon, 'and love us. He will make us 
sti'ong, and brave, and persevering. He will 
give us that peace — that perfect peace— which 
the world can neither give nor take away. 



HEALTH. 

Plenty is very apt to produce extravagance. 
People can he economical where there is 
penury ; hut with abundance all around them 
it is not so easy. And perhaps that is the 
reason why so many young people altogether 
neglect to take care of their health. They are 
so full of exuberant strength, there is such a 
lavish of healthfulness in body and spirit, that 
they are quite ready to scoff at their long- 
visaged seniors, who so often beseech them to 
** take care of themselves.'* Care ! As if they 
had any need of care ! As if it could possibly 
matter to them about getting their feet wet, or 
running into the garden without a hat on, or 
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sitting np late at night ! Why, the idea is 
perfectly ridiculous ! 

Now, it is really a very unfortunate thing 
when our young friends think and talk like 
that; hecause it does matter very much 
indeed, and the sooner they realise it the 
better. Health is not a thing to be trifled 
with with impunity. It is a friend who, if we 
treat it with neglect, will certainlyleave us. It 
is one of the talents which have been given to 
us, which we may so use as to produce other 
Ave, or which we may so neglect as to lose 
even the one which we seemed to have. 

To you it does not perhaps matter so very 
much now, as it will do afterwards. Now, it is 
rather pleasant to be careless while dear 
friends are anxious, but there will come a time 
when you would give all that you have to be 
well and strong, when for the sake of those 
dear as your own life you wish to live for 
many happy years, but when you will feel your- 
selves growing weaker and weaker, and every 
day gradually fading away from the world, 
which, with its pleasures and loves, has grown 
unspeakably precious to you. Then, how you 
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will regret the carelessness which is now per- 
haps sowing the seeds which shall then haye 
blossomed into plants, more deadly than eyen 
the deadly nightshade. Now it is not too late. 
Yon can preyent all this happening by a little 
forethonght, and '< Prevention is better than 
cure." 

Many a fine promising rosy-cheeked ^girl has 
rained her health for life through taking cold. 
Colds are so easily taken, and they are tiiought 
too little about. They are so common ; every- 
body has them. But a celebrated doctor used 
to say, '' A little cold is a little death.'' And 
indeed, seeing that they are the foundations of 
fevers and consumption, and so many dan- 
gerous complaints, really catching a cold is, to 
say the least, running a risk. Therefore, dear 
young friends, avoid doing so as much as 
possible. 

Beware of standing on damp grass, and espe- 
cially of putting on damp linen. Beware of 
standing in the open night-air, without extra 
wrappers, after having sat in a close room. 
Beware of taking a chill by sitting in a draught, 
or neglecting to change any garment that has 
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been made wet by a shower of rain. Very 
often a cold has been " nipped in the .bud" to 
use an oft- quoted expression, by taking a few 
drops of camphor at the first approach of the 
enemy. A cold bath every morning, with good 
friction afterward^ is also a preventative. 

And, by-the-bye, cold baths are good for 
many things besides colds. We do not half 
appreciate the blessing of plenty of pure clean 
water. Cleanliness prevents illness more per- 
haps than anything else. It has been noticed 
that in towns where the drainage is good and 
there is a plentiful supply of fresh water, fevers 
and plagues, and even cholera are rare visitants. 

Another great conducive to health is fresh 
air. People are so afraid of draught tha 
really they breathe poison rather than risk 
having a little too much air. There are many 
young persons who sleep in rooms altogether 
without ventilation. Windows are carefully 
closed, the chimney is stopped up, and the 
door is double locked. 

Now, let none of our readers do so un- 
wisely. Have a little fr'esh air even all the 
year round. Have plenty of light also. Cur- 
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tains and blinds which fill our rooms with 
semi-darkness are really injorious. Light and 
sunshine are life. 

Another thing we would recommend is exer- 
cise. You should walk at least once every 
day. Night air is a bad thing, but, if you 
cannot walk at any other time, it is better to 
walk then than not at all. The morning is 
better; but we think that walking before 
breakfast is not a good thing, as it has been 
erroneously supposed to be. 



SUBMISSION. 

" Likewise, ye younger, submit yourselves unto 
the elder. Yea, all of you be subject one to another, 
and be clothed with humility : for Grod resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace to the humble." 

There are some texts which are great favourites 
with us all. They are so full of tenderness, 
they touch us with such healing power, that 
their faces become as the faces of old friends, 
and their voices are familiar as household 
words. And there are others, equally irn- 
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portant, which convey grave lessons and impose 
solemn duties, which are not favourites, because 
the tiTith they contain fills us with an uncom- 
fortable feeling of our own deficiency and short- 
coming. And the text which we have quoted 
above is one of these. The thing which it com- 
mands us to do is not always the most pleasant 
to be done. No, but it is like eveiy injunction 
in that wonderful Book — it enjoins what is really 
the best for us, and what will the most largely 
contribute to our well-being. 

It is rather strange what a dislike people 
generally have to submit to one another. Even 
children seem to have little inclination to obey 
until good discipline has taught them the neces- 
sity of doing so. Veiy early indeed is it mani- 
fested that the child ** has a will of its own." 
And sometimes great sufiering comes not only 
to the owner but also to its friends in conse- 
quence. Now, we admit that a strong, firm 
will is an invaluable thing, but so is the grace 
of submission. And we cannot help thinking 
—and we say it with all affection — that tho 
young people of the present day do not possess 
as much of this latter quality as is good for them. 
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Girls, or young women, if they prefer the 
name, who early contribute to their own support, 
are very apt to become what they call independent. 
They assume airs of consequence, they become 
just a little bit puffed up with pride. They have 
arrived at the age of long dresses, they have left 
off pinafores, they are actually able to earn a 
few shillings a- week ; and when they have 
reached that wonderful eminence they remember 
that they are children no longer, and grow rest- 
less under control. Some of them even go so 
far as to resent parental authority. They have 
such a horror of being **kept under." They 
do not like being dictated to. They scorn 
advice, and well-meant and often well-merited 
rebuke is denounced as ** fault-finding," and 
looked upon quite as an indignity. Because 
they happen to have arrived at the mature age 
of sixteen they are actually conceited enough to 
imagine that they know as much, and can judge 
as wisely, as those who are sixty. Because 
they are old enough to understand the fifth 
commandment they imagine that it does not 
belong to them. 

Now, all this is very sad. We believe that 
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this commandment — ^the commandment of pro- 
mise — ^holds good for ever ; that so long as we 
and our parents live, no matter at what age or 
distinction we may have arrived, our duty to 
honour our father and our mother is as strong 
as when we were children. To our minds there 
are few sights more painful than that of a girl 
who deliherately disoheys her mother and sets 
aside her commandments. It is showing the 
greatest possible disrespect and ingratitude. 
We would say to our dear young friends who 
are so privileged as to have fathers and mothers 
spared to them, this is the time to repay them 
for all the love and care bestowed on your 
childhood; this is the time to treat them 
with deference and respect, to be devoted to 
them, to love and attend to them — ^in a word, 
to honour them. 

There is an inclination manifested by our 
young people to treat all things of the past 
lightly. It is possible to hear — and we would 
rather listen almost to anything else — young 
people covertly ridiculing — " making game," as 
they call it — of the ** old-fashioned" ways and 
ideas of their parents. But one thing is cer- 
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tain, no girl who has any self- respect, or any 
sense of right, will ever do that. Even thongh 
she may have greater intelligence, she knows 
that she has not experience ; she will see that 
she is more likely than they to be in the wrong ; 
and if for no other reason then becanse they are 
her parents, she will give them honour. 

We would have all our young readers culti- 
yate respectful manners towards their parents ; 
we would have them very tender toward their 
age, very gentle with their infirmities, always 
trying to learn from them, and to the latest day 
of their lives submitting themselves to them in 
all cases, excepting any very rare ones, where 
their wishes are wrong. 

There is another point we should like to men- 
tion to our [friends. There are some young 
people who seem so afraid of being too respect- 
ful to their employers, or any other persons 
with whom they are brought into contact. Sun- 
day-school teachers are often addressed by them 
in a way which, if not positively rude, is cer- 
tainly not courteous. Ladies and gentlemen, 
older, and in every way superior to themselves, 
are spoken to as if they were equals. They are 
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dreadfdlly afraid of saying '' Sir" too many 
times. Now, we beg respectfully to inform oar 
friends that there is no greater evidence of a 
UuIb mind than this. The really great are al- 
ways humble. The people who deserve to be 
respected are those who respect others. Mo- 
desty, that thinks little of itself, and a great 
deal of others ; that listens and learns, that is 
not desirous of pushing itself forward, that does 
not forget its own youth, — ^this is the orna- 
ment that makes its wearer both admired and 
loved. 

A great deal of time might be saved, and 
quarrelling prevented, if people would ''give in'* 
more to one another. To be able to yield 
gracefully is a great accomplishment. Not to 
care about having the last word, not to be so 
anxious to be made much of, to be subject to 
one another — these are the true marks of a real 
Christian and a real gentlewoman. 



HAPPY GIRLS. 

The search after happiness is a very common 
one. Old and young, great and small, childhood, 
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manhood, maidenhood, womanhood, and even old 
age itself, unite in the search, and are not satis- 
fied until the looked-for treasure is obtained. 

All are seekers, but are none finders ? See- 
ing that the cry after happiness is almost uni- 
versal, is it the fact that the world is empty of 
it, and that the work of the seekers is in vain ? 
Certainly not. We believe the world to be 
something more than " a vale of tears," " a 
howling wilderness/' We believe that God has 
made the desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose, and that it is His wish that we should not 
go mourning all our days, but that the world 
should be full of joy to us. We believe that 
He would have all His children folly happy, 
even in this world, and that He has done every- 
thing to make us so. 

And yet, if we ask them, even the young to 
whom life is supposed to show its best side, we 
shall find that very seldom indeed to the ques- 
tion, " Ai'e you happy ?" will the reply be in 
the affirmative. And we can see marks of care, 
and discontent, and even sorrow, too plainly 
written on the people's faces to doubt the truth 
of that answer. 
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So that, notwithstanding that the world is 
very fair, and that youth and health so gene- 
rally go hand-in-hand together, there are snch 
things to be found as*u7ihappy girls, girls whose 
faces look fretful instead of bright — whose fore- 
heads, instead of being smooth and free from 
care, are puckered into frowns— and whose 
voices, instead of being merry and blithe, are 
slow and sad. How is it that these girls fail in 
their search after happiness ? And how may 
they become happy girls ? 

We think that many are unhappy J)ecause 
they search so eagerly for happiness, or at least 
that that is one of the reasons. 

We know plenty of happy girls who wear 
their joy on their faces, and are outwardly so 
bright and cheerful that others become infected 
with their gladness. They are the very light 
and life of their homes ; every place is cheered 
by their presence, and even the sad-hearted 
begin to hope when they come. 

But these happy girls, so far as we have 
known them, have not been over- anxious about 
happiness. 

They do not sigh from morning till night, be- 
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cause others are more joyous than themselves, 
neither do they wander about the house crying 
dolefully, — 

" We want to be happy." 

No, they rather say, " We want to be useful, 
and to do our work in the world." Happy girls 
are those who are content to perform each duty 
as it comes patiently and conscientiously, — who 
think a great deal more about their work than 
happiness. They are useful for the love of use- 
fulness, not to be admired or commended or 
loved ; but they are pretty sure to be surprised 
by finding that though they have not sought 
for them, these good things have come to them. 
Happiness is one of those things about which 
it may be said that the more you seek for it, 
the more you cannot find it. Leave it alone, 
do not trouble to look aflm* it, care more for the 
right than for it, and you will find that, like 
'* an angel unawares," it steals into your heart 
and takes up its abode there. 

Happy girls are never absorbed in them- 
selves. They never live for self-gratification or 
self-applause, or the happiness of self. They 
do not consider themselves of such vast impor- 
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tance that everything must give way to them. 
Bather they feel it their duty and pleasure to 
give way to others. They do not care to he 
ministered unto, hut to minister. Their joy is 
to serve, their reward is to see another face 
light up hecause of their self-denial. 

Such girls are sure to he loved, not hecause 
they live for it, not hecausQ they try to he as 
winning as possihle that they may attract love, 
but because they love so much, hecause their 
very lives are spent for the love of others. 
These are the girls who are happy. Glad- 
ness is upon their faces and in their hearts, 
their very language is foil of joy, and the sweet- 
ness and repose of content and peace accompany 
them wherever they go. Forget yourselves, 
live for others, let the happiness of those about 
you be dearer than your own, and you will be 
loved, and the love shall make you happy. 

But — and you will have anticipated us in this 
— there can be no true abiding happiness ex- 
cepting in the peace that comes from a loving 
surrender of the heart and the life to God. 
The really happy girls are those who have al- 
ways the consciousness of His love for them, 
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His care about them. They know that no harm 
can really happen to them, because He is their 
friend. They are not over-anxions to be happy, 
because they have such trust in Him that they 
know He will only send what is best for them. 
They are glad to be children of such a Father, 
and whether the day be dark or bright, they 
know that all is well. Instead of living for 
themselves, they seek to live for Him. " For 
Thy sake'' is their motto. And even their 
daily work, their kind words, their joyous lives, 
are brought to Him for His acceptance. Happy 
girls are those who are earnest, loving Christians. 
And this is their song : 

" Lord, a happy child of Thine, 
Patient through the love of Thee, 
In the light, the life divine. 
Lives and walks at liberty. 

" Leaning on Thy tender care, 
Thou hast led my sool aright : 
Fervent is my morning prayer. 
Joyful is my song at night. 

" my Saviour, Guardian true, 
All my life is Thine to keep ; 
At Thy feet my work I do. 
In Thine arms I fall asleep." 
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Can yon imagine any girl able to say these 
beantifnl words from her heart, and being other- 
wise than happy ? Dear young readers, if yon 
have not found happiness here, it is nseless to 
seek for it otherwhere. Oh, if yon wonld un- 
derstand this, if now you would find the perfect 
peace of those who turn from the world, say 
<< Lord, I am thine ! *' Wilt thou not from this 
time cry unto Him, '< My Father, Thou art the 
Guide of my youth ?" 



INFLUENTIAL GIRLS. 

There is not, perhaps, a single school in our 
country which has not some strong leading spirit 
in it. Girls may not admit it to one another, or 
even to themselves, but it is none the less true, 
that one at least, and more frequently several of 
their number, take the lead in everything, and 
go very far to govern the others. They cannot 
help it ; they are vigorous and intelligent 
naturally, and they are sure to have large in- 
fluence over younger and weaker girls. 

But not only in schools may these influential 
young persons be met with. They are in the 
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family. There is almost sure to be one 
daughter who is consulted on every point, and 
whose advice is always asked and considered. 
She may not necessarily be the oldest girl in 
the household, but it is felt that she is likely 
to be correct in her judgment, and that her 
advice may safely be taken and acted upon. 
It need scarcely be said that such girls, pro- 
vided they do not abuse their gifts, may be 
invaluable to their friends, and render incalcu- 
lably good service to all about them. 

May we say a word of warning and encourage- 
ment to these influential girls ? For, while 
heartily congratulating them, we would like to 
remind that ^' unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall be much required,'* and that ex- 
traordinary talents always carry with them 
extraordinary responsibilities. 

The possession of the ability to influence 
others is no reason for self-gratulation or pride. 
What have you that you have not received? 
It is God's gift. Therefore, take it humbly 
and gratefully, not in order to win praise, but 
that you may fulfil nobly the task which it 
brings with it. The really great are always 
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hmnble. And she who takes to herself airs, 
and glories in her own superiority, may well 
question whether she has not been mistaken in 
the estimate she has formed of herself. 

Neither is the power to influence others the 
slightest excuse for being dogmatic or dicta- 
torial. There is very great danger of be- 
coming so, where conscious power makes one 
apt to be impatient with those who are more 
dull and feeble. To have one's words always 
listened to with deference is one of the worst 
things that can happen, unless the indiyidual 
so honoured possesses a very well-regulated 
mind indeed. There is a great temptation to 
become scornful toward others, to be impatient 
of contradiction, to be self- asserting and authori- 
tative. But all these things would be very 
unlovely and great impediments to a really 
noble character. Therefore, we advise those 
who are anxious to retain their influence over 
others to check even the first symptoms of 
these detrimental qualities. Only the humble 
can insure continuous respect. The conceited 
and the proud may be flattered for a time, 
but they are too far from even ordinary per- 
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fection to be looked up to or esteemed per- 
manently. 

Influential girls sometimes need to be guarded 
against becoming infected with the idea that 
because they can do some things well, and are 
considered in a few respects to be superior to 
others, they may neglect the smaller duties 
and amenities of life, and disregard the rules 
that others think important. 

But the chief thought to which we wish to 
refer is, the great importance of influencing 
others /or good alone. We have seen girls 
who by force of character have obtained an 
ascendancy over the minds of others, use that 
influence very unwisely. We have seen a 
whole school stirred into rebellion by the 
example and precepts of its leader. We have 
seen one ill-disposed servant succeed in making 
others go against the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, and behave rudely or dishonestly to 
their employers. We have seen a daughter 
teach her little brothers and sisters to be dis- 
respectful and untruthful to their parents, 
though they would never have thought of being 
so had not evil suggestions been made to them. 
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Not snch influence wonld we have exerted by 
our readers. There is a better kind. There 
are influential girls whom we heartily bid God- 
speed, becanse we know that blessing, not 
blight — goodness, not evil — will follow in their 
train. 

They know their own power, but the know- 
ledge only makes them the more earnest and 
careful that it may never be abased, bnt always 
used rightly and for the right. They know, 
too, that of themselves they mnst be constantly 
making mistakes, and therefore they solicit the 
help of Him without whom nothing is perfect, 
nothing is pure. 

If we are addressing such — and we hope 
there are many of them among our young 
friends — we say heartily. Go on, and may your 
lives be spared for abundant usefulness. Never 
go over from the right to the wrong side ; never, 
for the sake of popularity and praise, say a 
thing which you do not with your whole heart 
believe; never countenance a doubtful thing; 
be sure that it is true and honourable before 
you lead the way to it. Do not shrink from 
responsibility or labour. God has given you a 
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mission; fdlfil it as in His sight. Let yoar 
friends be all the better for following jon ; and 
in after life, when they shall still feel the effects 
of yoor influence, let your name be always 
spoken with a blessing, not a regret. 

And if all this seem difficult, there is one 
way : ** Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus." 



COURAGEOUS GIRLS. 

EvEKY man wishes to be considered courageous. 
There is scarcely a word in all the language 
that would insult him more than the name 
** coward." But courage is not so often found 
among women. They, of course, are gentle, 
timid creatures, who are expected to jump at 
the sound of a falling cinder, and scream at 
the sight of a spider. Courageous girls, in- 
deed ! Whoever heard of them ? There are 
plenty who ** dare not go into a dark room for 
the world," who turn pale and run at the 
approach of a harmless cow, and who could 
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not on any account go over a field alone ; bnt 
who expects to find conrageous girls ? 

Well, there are plenty of them in the world. 
They may not have a very large amount of 
physical courage, though we think they have 
more of that than they will admit of, and may 
confess to a little doubt as to whether some of 
the timidity is not just a little ** put on," for the 
sake of being interesting, — but of moral courage 
girls have very often plenty. They may not be 
brave enough to stand up in the battle-field, or 
to hunt in the prairies, or to tame wild beasts, 
and yet some have been found who were strong 
enough even for occupations like these. There 
have been girls, who when that rare, though 
often dreaded, catastrophe — thieves in the 
house — has occurred, have, instead of the usual 
plan of cowering down under the bed-clothes, 
and feigning sleep, arisen and boldly confronted 
the housebreaker, completely turning the tables 
by making the intruder frightened at them. 
There have been girls quite too sensible to be 
in the least alarmed about ghosts and haunted 
houses, who have calmly gone up to white- 
looking objects, to see whether or not they were 
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unquiet spirits, or who have ascended old and 
unfrequented staircases to ascertain whether 
the mysterious footfalls heard above were really 
occasioned by monks six hundred years old, 
or by a few modem mice engaged in very praise- 
worthy attempts to ** pick up a living." 

But still it must be admitted that many young 
people who could not behave so valorously, 
who would, in fact, almost turn pale or begin 
to dream of fainting or hysterics at the very 
thought, are yet strong enough when it is 
moral courage that is needed. And if there 
are any such reading this paper, we beg to 
assure them that this moral courage is a far 
better thing, and more worth having than the 
other kind. There is generally some father, 
brother, or friend near to take care of the 
frightened and protect the shrinking, and so 
supply her deficiency of physical courage ; but 
moral courage is a different thing. If she lack 
that, no one can make up the loss to her ; and 
she must be a sufferer in consequence of it 
during the whole of her life. 

We will point out a few instances in which 
moral courage can be very serviceable. 
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And we will suppose, merely by way of illus- 
tration, that such an unlikely thbg should 
occur as that a very absurd fashion came into 
general use. It would be an exceedingly tire« 
some thing, we grant ; but, still, it has been 
known that a prevailing fashion should be 
opposed to common sense and a due regard for 
health. The general expression at such times 
is, '' It is very stupid, but still we must keep 
up with the fashion.** And it really needs 
some moral courage to declare both by word 
and practice, ''Just because it is silly and 
harmful, I will dare to be unfashionable.** 

Again, all girls know that sometimes — say 
once or twice during a year — they indulge in 
gossip, which, if at first it be only amusing, 
soon changes into ill-natured and unkindly re- 
marks about the absent. Any girl possessing 
much knowledge of the backbitten individual 
in question, may soon become popular — ^for the 
moment — by mentioning some little detail, 
respecting her or him, not known to the others. 
But a noble-minded and courageous girl will 
not be afraid to take the other side, and instead 
of joining in the bitter remarks of her com- 
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panion, will speak warmly in the absent one's 
favonTy contradicting as far as she may, the 
nnkind assertions of the others, and bravely 
proclaiming to them all her feeling of respect 
for the maligned one. This, though it may 
seem a little thing, is what no coward conld do. 
It always needs conrage to take an unpopular 
side ; but if we were choosing our friends we 
would rather find them among these courageous 
girls. 

Moral courage enables people never to flinch 
from the right. And all who act differently 
from the general opinion are sometimes tempted 
to do so. A girl, from principle, because of 
the assurance within her that she is thereby 
doing the right, abstains from all intoxicating 
liquors. But she is in a room where everyone 
but herself is driuking wine, and where of 
course she is pressed also to partake of a glass. 
Now, there are many ways of evading the thing 
— of begging to be excused for that evening, and 
so on ; but we rather honour the maiden who 
has courage to say at once, not rudely by any 
means, but still with firmness as well as 
courtesy, that she never takes it. 
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And there is another case, in which moral 
courage has often done good service. The time 
has not by any means passed when men think 
it a witty thing to sneer at Christianity. The 
conscientiousness which keeps some from places 
of amusement which others frequent ; the love 
which leads them to find their pleasure where 
others see only dulness ; the desire to be pure 
rather than meny, and good rather than happy 
— all these things are considered to be fit sub- 
jects for the jest of the unbeliever. But how 
sweet a thing it is to see the maidenly face 
flush into new beauty, as a soft yoice says, 
<< I am a Christian, and there shall be no sneers 
at Christianity in my presence." 

Dear young friends, be as interesting as you 
please, but cultivate moral courage, and ask 
God to give you that bravery which is only 
another form of goodness. 



GENEEOUS GIRLS. 

Geneeosity is another word for liberality. 
Generous people believe — ^indeed, they know 
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by their own experience — that ''it is more 
blessed to give than to receive/' And the 
truly generons girls feel as if they never can 
give enough. They are so unselfish that they 
would far rather distribute than keep their 
blessings. Such girls have always open bauds. 
The poor know them, and speak their names 
with a blessing. If they are rich, they have 
only the more to give. If they are not, they 
still give liberally, to the fullest extent of their 
means, and find great joy in so doing. Many 
an English maiden is the subject of earnest 
prayers, breathed on her behalf by those whom 
she has benefited and made grateful by her 
kindness. 

We are told sometimes that generons people, 
especially those who are young, are imposed 
upon by adventurers, who only feign to be 
needy, and that, therefore, more harm than 
good is done by their gifts. This may be the 
case sometimes. Indiscriminate alms-giving 
is a mistake, and generosity should always 
go hand-in-hand with prudence and wisdom. 
Bight persons should be selected as objects of 
charity, and a little care should be taken not to 
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allow it to destroy the spirit of independence 
and honesty in the recipient ; also it shonld be 
remembered that <' charity begins at home;" 
and then we think that these givers are great 
blessings to the world, and that He who <' went 
abont doing good " will snrely smile npon them. 

But generosity extends to the giving of other 
things than money. How generously some 
people love ! In what a free, open-hearted 
way they regard the objects of their affection ! 
They hold nothing back ; they are not afraid 
of giving more than they receive : they ponr 
the whole wealth of their natures at the feet of 
their beloved. To say that they give love is to 
say that they give everything in the greatest 
abundance. They do not withhold confidence ; 
they do not carefully choose their words, and 
see that they express not too much ; they do 
not reserve their best for strangers, and give 
their friends what is left. Not they. They 
could not be so mean, even if they tried. It 
is well to be loved by such people. Happy are 
they who can count them among their friends. 

Generosity is not only liberality, it is magna- 
nimity. It is altogether great and noble. It 
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is above all littleness. It does not know re- 
venge, and malice, and evil-speaking. It can 
afford to bear without retaliating. It is not 
keenly alive to every petty slight or insnlt. It 
knows how to overlook these things, and goes 
deeper than the surface. It looks for the good, 
not the evil, in men. It is not always ready to 
be angry and fretful. It is always kind, and 
hopeful, and forbearing. 

And how thoroughly and nobly generous 
people forgive ! not in a half-and-half sort of 
way, but with all their hearts, fully and en- 
tirely. They do not bring up the old grievance, 
either, after many days. Once forgiving, they 
forgive for ever. They fill up the wounds 
which others' unkindness has made with loving, 
pitiful, gentle thoughts. And so, in time, they 
are altogether healed and forgotten. 

Girls, be generous. It would be a happier 
world if there were more generosity in it ; a 
better world, too. Therefore, do not live small, 
contracted lives. Let your hearts go out in 
love towards all mankind. Treat people nobly, 
no matter how they treat you. Frown down 
all littleness, meanness, selfishness, deceit ; 
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strive, yourselves, to be the representatives of 
all that is good and great. 

Bnt what shall be said of the generosity of 
those who can be loving enough where the 
human is concerned, but who keep their hearts 
closed to the Friend who has loved them with 
an everlasting love, and has even died for 
them? Oh, that all would turn to Him in 
love and devotion ; and then, sitting at His 
feet, learn the way to be truly generous, truly 
great, truly good ! 



TENDEE-HEARTED GIflLS. 

Of course hard-hearted maidens are as rare as 
snow in spring. We do have such things as 
east winds, and frosts, and even snow in March, 
and sometimes in April; but the things we 
look for are not these ; our expectations are of 
blue skies, and genial airs, and sweet flowers. 
And we do now and then find even in maiden- 
hood angry passions, a fierce temper, the power 
of saying hard and cutting things, and the 
spirit of revenge. But what we expect, what 
long observation and experience lead us to 
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ezpecty are kindliness, forbearance, gentleness, 
love. 

** She is a tender-hearted girl/* is a mnch 
more frequent verdict than <* What a hard- 
hearted young creature that is ! '* No one 
expects to find harshness or cruelty in girlhood. 
It is a thing to be noticed that even young 
girls exhibit great kindness toward animals. 
Gats and dogs and horses all look to them as 
to friends. They never expects kicks and 
blows from them ; they know that, on the con- 
trary, they are pretty sure to hear low words, 
and to feel gentle touches. Girls cannot bear 
to be the witnesses of cruelly. They do not 
like to see anything which God has made, and 
to which He has given that marvellous thing, 
life, tortured. ** Thou shalt not kill '* is not a 
difficult commandment for them to obey, even 
though they understand it to include all crea- 
tures, from man down to the most insignificant 
insect. They cannot bear to witness the inflic- 
tion of pain; it grieves them to see another 
sufier ; and their first inclination, their natural 
instinct, would be to minister to the afflicted 
one, and, if possible, alleviate the pain. 
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All this makes them invalnable as nurses of 
the sick. Better than medicine, better than 
the advice of the most clever medical man, is 
the presence of a fair woman, with gentle voice 
and step and kind eyes, to the sick man. She 
will make the room as cheerfal as summer 
flowers, she will flU it with music, and plant in 
the weary heart a desire for and an incentive to 
recovery. This natural aptness to woman to 
minister to the sick has not yet been fully 
called into action, as it may be. While all the 
labour market seems to be grievously over- 
stocked with needy applicants, it is a wonder 
that more girls do not become trained nurses. 

Indeed, there is so much to call forth pity in 
this suffering world, so much need of tender- 
ness of heart and gentle hands, that ministering 
girls are not likely to be idle long. 

But is it not possible that apparent ten- 
derness and real hardness sometimes exist 
together ? We have heard of girls who are 
fond of pets, and are concerned beyond mea- 
sure for the comfort of the family cat, who yet 
allow their mothers to toil from morning till 
night without any thought of saving them from 
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weariness and inconvenience. We have heard 
of fair maidens who have shed showers of 
interesting tears over the misfortunes of the 
heroine of a novel, who had only unsympa- 
thetic looks and impatient words for the real 
troubles of a sister. We have seen girls quite 
hysterical at the idea of a dog being ill, who 
thought nothing of giving the little ones of the 
family hasty slaps and unceremonious shakes. 
Now, we would have our girls sensible, even in 
their tenderness, without any nonsense what- 
ever about it, but with plenty of real, honest 
feeling all the same — a feeling that begins at 
home, and is carried to all living things in 
God*s wide world, but which is the strongest 
and most intense whenever the weak and the 
suffering are concerned. 

We might say a word about the tender- 
hearted (?) girls who are so fond of exciting 
admiration that they cannot rest without it, 
and, in order to get it, use their utmost endea- 
vours to make themselves loveable. The desire 
to be loved is not a bad thing, but it is most 
cruel, and, we may add, disgraceful, to win love 
merely to gratify a passing wish or an inordinate 
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yanity. It is wrong to awaken in others, feelings 
which they themselves cannot share or retam. 
What is merely a pastime with some girls is 
sometimes a matter of life and death to their 
victims ; and those who deliberately trifle with 
another — no matter what amount of sentiment 
they possess — are anything bat tender-hearted. 
The main thing is to keep the heart tender 
and loving ; to harbour no passionate feeling of 
wrath or resentment ; to have 

" A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathise ;" 

to care so little for one's own gratification as 
to be able to take all little slights, and even 
greater offences, with equanimity and the dig- 
nity of forgiveness which accompanies Chris- 
tianity. There is, after all, not much credit in 
being tender-hearted when all outward circum- 
stances conduce to make us so. It is when 
we meet unkindness with loving service, hard 
words with gentle pleading, wrath with soft 
answers, that we are really tender. 

And the best kind of tenderness is learnt at 
the feet of Jesus. 
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DISAGKEEABLE GIBLS. 

Of course this class is a very small one. Girls 
are generally kind, good-natured, interesting, 
honourable, self-denying, devoted — in fact, 
everything but disagreeable. That is a charac- 
teristic which we never expect to find in maiden- 
hood. But we do not always get only the 
things we expect. It is well known that every 
rule has its exceptions ; and, though we gladly 
admit that their number is but small, yet we 
are bound to confess that there are a few dis- 
agreeable girls. 

As we are quite sure that our young Mends 
do not at all wish to belong to them — would, 
indeed, do anything rather than join them— 
perhaps it will be as well to point out some of 
their distinguishing features. And before doing 
so, we would remind those who would not on 
any account be called by that name that it is 
so easy to deserve it, even without recognising 
the fact. It is probable that everybody wishes 
to be agreeable, so as to be liked and esteemed. 
Bad habits and disagreeable manners do not 
come because they are invited, but creep into 
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one's heart before their existence is even sus- 
pected. There would be fewer disagreeable 
people in the world if we could 

" See ourselves as others see ns." 

But vanity blinds our eyes too often to our own 
defects, and our friends are too kind to wound 
us by fault-finding ; and so it is very possible 
to have much that is really wrong in ourselves 
without being aware of it. They are the most 
likely to be free from evil who not only pray 
for pardon, but who endeavour as in God's 
sight to subject themselves to impartial and 
rigorous self-examination. 

Disagreeable girls are easily known by others, 
if they do not know themselves. First, there 
are the cross and bad-tempered ones, who quite 
spoil their faces with frowns. It is not easy to 
like these. They are like November days, fall 
of fog and darkness and discomfort. There is 
no music in their voices, for they are nearly 
always grumbling. 

Then there are the selfish girls. They can- 
not bear that others should have any pleasure 
or promotion. They want all the best things 
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for themselves ; and if ihej cannot get them, 
they are angry and impatient. They love 
admiration ; they wish to he always popular, 
and first in every respect. But they are too 
jealous and too selfish to wish to see others 
admired. A stranger who, out of courtesy, is 
'^made much of" at an evening party where 
these are expected to he the queens, is the 
ohject of aversion and envy. Very disagreeahle 
indeed are these selfish girls. 

Then there are girls with very hitter tongues. 
It is quite painful to talk to them ; they have 
never a kind or charitahle word to say of 
another. They are hackhiters of the worst kind, 
and it impossible to listen to their harsh and 
pitiless remarks without a great shrinking. 
They are not always necessarily talking of the 
absent Some girls can say very hard things 
to one another, and know well how to bring the 
blush to the face and the tears to the eyes. It 
does not make it much better, to our minds, 
that in this constant fault-finding they persuade 
themselves that they are <^ doing their duty." 
The duty of every girl is to be tender, loving, 
pitiful. It does sometimes happen that good is 
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done by a kindly word of reproof or warning ; 
and there is a sentence in the Book of wisdom 
* to the effect that *^ faithful are the wounds of a 
friend.'* But it requires great skill, and a 
marvellous power of love, to do this difficult 
work as it should be done. Jesus said^ ** Let 
him that is without sin among you cast the first 
stone ;** and it is a good rule for us all. If we 
look into our own hearts, we shall find much 
there to condemn, which ought to make us 
very patient and long- suffering with others. 
It is better to blame ourselves than to 
be always picking out the dark spots in our 
friends. 

Then there are some disagreeable girls who 
are always thinking themselves slighted. They 
try the affection of their friends greatly. If 
one is feeling unwell, or disinclined to talk, or 
is less bright than usual, they set it down to 
loss of love, to a change in the feelings. They 
are very clever at making themselves miserable, 
but that is not the worst : they make others so 
too. They are jealous, and fretful, and ex- 
acting ; and neither of these qualities conduce 
to comfort. We would advise our friends who 
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wish for the joys of friendship not to be always 
considering themselves slighted. 

Another class is that of girls who are 
always complaining of their want of health. 
We would be very pitiful toward all sufferers ; 
but one had need have very great forbearance 
indeed to put up with the constant whining 
and fretfulness of some people, who really 
are nob ill, but who persuade themselves that 
they aro. 

Then there is the disagreeably conceited girl, 
who is so vain and proud as to make people 
dislike her, whether they would or not. You 
must never venture to point out her faults, 
unless you have no objection to being con- 
sidered her enemy ever after. She has no 
faults — at least, that is her opinion ; and she is 
angry indeed with those who hint at the con- 
trary. She is a trial to all her friends, and 
parents and teachers never receive much re- 
spect and veneration from her. 

There are plenty of other kinds of disagree- 
able girls who will suggest themselves to your 
minds. But while we are condemning them, 
let us be sure that by every means in our 
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power we abstain from swelling their ranks in 
even the slightest degree. 



DOMESTICATED GIRLS. 

The time has altogether gone by when it was 
considered a right and proper thing for girls to 
be interestingly ignorant of all the details of 
domestic life. We presume that no girl who 
values the estimation of her friends would say 
boastingly that she never made a pudding in 
her life, and had not the remotest idea how to 
cut out a shirt. Even young ladies are getting 
more sensible now than to suppose that their 
hands are for no other use than to contribute 
to their own and others' amusement. Those 
clever, skilful, notable hands are too valuable 
to fold idly, and preserve merely as ornaments ; 
there is woman's work for them to do, and 
they may not be listless while others are busy. 
It is not merely the opinion of an isolated 
individual, but of all sensible people, that 
girls never look so attractive as when they are 
busied about the little home matters which 
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contribute to the pleasure and comfort of those 
whom she loves. Scarcely at the piano, where 
her touch and voice gladden the listener, and 
make him forget his care, is she so charming 
as when she is pouring out the tea, which is at 
once fragrant and refreshing, and brightening 
the whole room with her smiles and kindly 
looks. We have seen girls at all sorts of occu- 
pations, but we confess that we know of no 
sight lovelier than that of a fair girl busying 
herself, by all the little attentions she so well 
Understands, to win the smile back to the care- 
worn face of papa, who has just returned from 
a hard day*s battle with the world. 

If girls only knew it, the best and happiest 
place for them, whether they be £Eur maidens 
of foi-tune, or strong, healthy girls, who have 
to work for a living, is at home. And there, 
above all places, should they be careful to show 
only the best side of their characters. 

We think, and we desire to say it as kindly 
as possible, that this is understood the best by 
girls of education and position, and that those 
in the middle classes are more domesticated 
than those who in point of income are not so 
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well off. We think that some girls of good 
families, who are accomplished and refined, 
know hetter how to make a shilling go a long 
way than some of those to whom the knowledge 
is really more important. As education be- 
comes a thing within the reach of all, even the 
most menial occupation will be performed by 
those who have intelligence and some learning ; 
and we believe that, in consequence, all English 
homes, and especially the homes of the poor, 
will be far happier. 

We are perhaps writing for some girls who, 
mourning their own lack of knowledge, are 
endeavouring to improve themselves. And we 
heartily wish such God-speed. There is no 
reason whatever why a girl should remain in 
ignorance, now that schools are plentiful, and 
instructive books are good and cheap. And 
yet we would warn them against an inordinate 
love of books. We think that often a needle 
would be better in their hands than a volume. 
If they can find time for both, by all means let 
them do so ; but they should remember that, if 
they mean to make some honest, industrious 
young men worthy wives, they must be dex- 
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terons in the use of that little instrument which 
even sewing machines cannot altogether super- 
sede. 

There are thousands of girls who seem to 
have no opportunity of learning to he domesti- 
cated. They have a few short years at school, 
and then, while they are yet children, they are 
taken away and sent to the factory to earn their 
share of the family income. They have to rise 
early, in many cases at six o'clock, in order to 
he in their places in time. And, with only 
short recesses, which afford barely enough time 
for their meals, they are kept at work until 
evening, when, pretty well exhausted, they 
return to their homes or lodgings. The new 
Acts of Parliament regulating labour in fac- 
tories tind workshops will make things better 
for them. But perhaps it will still be difficult 
to learn housewife duties even then. But, no 
matter how few are the opportunities, nor how 
little the leisure, we would strongly advise all 
who are in such circumstances not to rest until 
they have perfected themselves in these home 
duties. There is so much misery in the world, 
there are so many wretched homes and aching 
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hearts, throngb lack of this knowledge, that 
we are inexpressibly anxions that, whatever our 
girls are not, they may be domesticated. 

There is a custom, which seems to be getting 
more and more prevalent, which we wish could 
be avoided. Many working girls, as soon as 
they earn a few shiUings, enough to support 
them, leave their homes, and go into lodgings. 
We know that there is some excuse for this — 
that too often their homes are not happy places, 
and that they can really be more comfortable, 
as well as more independent, in strange houses. 
And yet, would it not be better — if not for 
themselves, yet for their brothers and sisters, 
and most likely for the mother and father — if 
they remained with them, and tried to make 
the home better and more comfortable ?' If the 
house is not large enough to hold all, could not 
a larger one be secured ? And might not these 
daughtes do much toward making home the 
place it ought to be ? 

Do not be in a hurry to leave the roof where 
the father and mother dwell. Even if it be 
not all that is desirable, there is still a kind of 
shelter there which cannot be found elsewhere. 
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And the presence of a kind and devoted girl, 
made strong by prayer, and wise by love, may 
do mnch to make it sncb as we love to picture 
it in our dreams, and a foretaste of the eternal 
home to which we hope to go. 



HONEST AND DISHONEST GIRLS. 

Pebhaps there is more dishonesty in the world 
than we are aware of. It is so easy for evils to 
creep, not only into general society, but into our 
own homes, and even into our very hearts, unchal- 
lenged and undetected. And so it happens that 
often where we least expect to find dishonesty it 
is present, and that to a very large extent. 

It may be supposed that all girls likely to 
read these papers are honest. And perhaps, if 
we only used the word in its narrower and more 
ordinary sense, this might be true. At least 
we will hope, and with reason, that none of our 
young readers are at all guilty of the disgrace 
of theft, and that the very concise and clear 
commandment, <* Thou shalt not steal," is 
never broken by them. 

L 
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Tliey liave uot so disregarded the instructions 
of the Sunday- Bcbool, or the influence of Chris- 
tian homes, ilb to take the things which are not 
really their own, even in thought or nish. And 
yet all this may ha without perfect honesty. 

For other things heside property may he 
stolen. Things more valuable than money, or 
articles which money can purchase, may be 
pilfered away, even by those who pride them- 
selves upon their honesty. 

There are some well-inown lines on the 
subject of one possession which is often stolen 
away from the owner :— 

" Who Htpala my pnrsc Bteuls trash ; 
Bnt he who robs mo of my own. good name 
Takes that which, not onriuhing him. 
Doth maho mo poor indeed." 

There is a great deal too mnch of this kind 
of robbery going on in the world, and we ai'e 
afraid that even girlhood is sometimes guilty of 
it. There is, and ought to be, nothing dearer 
to a maiden than her own fair fame. And yet 
how often this is tarnished, not so much by her 
own wrong-doing as by the evil construction 
which nncharitable persouB put upon her con- 
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duct, and by the unfair and dishonest words 
which are spoken of her. And we are bound 
to admit that too often the speakers are girls of 
her own class, who associate with her, who 
give her smiles and fair words, and who say all 
kinds of hard things behind her back. We 
have no hesitation whatever in pronouncing 
these to be very dishonest girls. 

How is it that there are so many who cannot 
bear to hear another praised ? Very ungener- 
ous must they be, and they are unjust as well. 
They do not remember the golden rule of doing 
to others as they would that others should do 
to them. Envy and malice are very hateful 
things, abhorred both by God and man, and 
they are very apt to make people dishonest. 

Friends are sometimes stolen away by most 
dishonest means. There are many who are 
not above doing very mean and underhand 
things in order to supplant another in some 
people's affection. And very great sorrow and 
heart- ache are brought on in this way. It is 
not only dishonourable, it is positively dishonest 
to steal another's friends away. There are 
some people who, in this respect, are indescrib- 
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ab!y Belfish. They are not satisfied if they are 
not first. They cannot bear to see the flowers 
of lore and friendship scattered in another's 
path, no matter how sweet and pleasant their 
own may he. Loto of admiration often makes 
yonng people espedaliy nnkind to one another. 
A fair girl, the report of whose beauty is on 
every lip, does not always find it hard to win 
away from another, less faToured, the heart she 
coTets. But she is cruelly dishonest when she 
does 80. Without making herself any richer, 
she has brought poverty of heart to another. 
It might, perhaps, have a salutaij effect if this 
kind of dishonesty were pnnishable — if on- 
lookers avoided those who are guilty of this 
theft at least as much a^ if the offence had 
been the smaller one of taking property — if 
they were made to feel that they had broken 
the commandment, " Thou nhalt not steal," 
and that the punishment of cold looks and 
avoidance was swift and sure. Honest girls 
will be honourable in this respect as well as in 
every other ; they will neither covet nor steal 
what they know belongs of right to another. 
We have sometimes seen n little dishonesty 
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in receiving praise when it did not really belong 
to the receiver. Perhaps a friend admires some 
work which has been done, and give the listener 
the credit of doing it, when really it was per- 
formed by another. A truly honest girl will 
not be silent in such a case. Praise may be 
very sweet, but, to her, undeserved praise — 
commendation which has not been fairly earned 
— has no value whatever. It is courageous and 
generous, but at the same time it is only just, 
to avow the truth. 

Honesty with regard to the time of others is 
a very desirable thing. They are not honest 
who do not make the most of the time which 
by right belongs to their employers. In some 
cases, where the wages do not depend on the 
quantity of work performed, there is a great 
deal of idleness, which, under the circum- 
stances, is positive dishonesty. And this, 
which shows an absence of conscientiousness, 
is always a very sad thing to see. Honest 
girls will avoid this ; they will be as indus- 
trious removed from the employer's eyes, and 
although no personal advantage depend upon 
it, as they can possibly be. 

l2 
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There is a more serioas dishonesty stUl. It 
la ffhea God's creatures keep away from Him 
the adoration and the love which are His due. 
What shall be said of those who dare to roh 
God ? May He helji ns all to be honest, not 
only toward one another, but aUo to Himself I 



RESOLUTE GIRLS. 
Real gieatness is never self-asserting. It does 
not need to be ; its power is understood with- 
out any trumpeting of that kind. The nobly 
resolute are not often given to uttering words 
such as " I will " and " I shall ;" they would 
bo altogether superfluous. They work qnietly 
and constantly toward ihe object which they 
seek, and the work which they intend to accom- 
plish is silently yet swiftly done. But one 
thing is worthy of notice : theae people never 
decide hastily. They are not impalsive ; reason 
is called into exercise, and great deliberation is 
expended on the enterprise before it is under- 
taken. When, however, it has been carefully 
looked at, and pronounced right and necessary. 
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it is a grand thing to see these resolute people 
carry out their own intentions. Nothing daunts 
them ; they will not shrink from any amount of 
difficulty; repeated failures only make them 
the more strong. All the impediments in their 
way are not sufficient to stop their efforts. 
They are never weary of trying ; and though 
it may seem that so many rocks in the upward 
paths must unnerve the spirit and cause some 
hindrances, it is easy to see that they turn 
them into stepping-stones, and that, for all the 
difficulties, those brave feet are steadily ad- 
vancing. 

All honour to the resolute who are sure of 
their way, who have ascertained that the object 
upon which they have set their hearts is a 
worthy one, and who never give up until it is 
gained. 

But resolution and yielding, albeit they seem 
to be very different, sometimes go beautifully 
together. The girl who has some great object 
in view, for which she lives, and to which she 
makes everything subservient, is often no less 
remarkable for her obedience than for her 
power. She is full of yielding to others, she 
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is giying way all day in all the little things of 
life, so long as they do not touch her principle 
of right. She is not one of those who cavil 
for her own way from morning till night. If 
others wish for open windows, she would never 
insist upon their heing closed. If others desire 
to walk, she does not care ahout riding. It 
does not matter in the least to her, though all 
her little personal wishes have to he sacrificed. 
But once try to persuade her to do what she 
believes to be wrong, once endeavour to lead 
her from the path which she has deliberately 
chosen, and you will find that her will is of 
iron, and that her powers of endurance are 
unfailing. 

Now, girls, be resolute; that is, be firm, 
steady, constant, determined. Be not obsti- 
nate ; that is, stubborn, perverse, headstrong. 
Give way to others always when no principle of 
right is involved. But when you have set some 
good work before you, persevere in it to the end. 

Eemember that to be nobly resolute you 
must first have conquered self, in its various 
guises of self-love, self-ease, self-gratification, 
and the indulgence of temper. Never be de- 
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termined, unless yon can be sure yoa are in 
the right. And you cannot be sure nnless, 
with all the patience and submission of a child, 
you look up to heaven, and say, ** Father, 
teach me. Be thou the guide of my youth. 
Show me what is right and what is wrong." 
Those whose resolution is worth anything, who 
really accomplish any good in the world, are 
those who have listened to the wise man's 
injunction: ** Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing.'' 



EARNEST GIRLS. 

There is in the present day — ^not that we are 
sure that the fault belongs to the present day 
alone — a great tendency to make light of 
things. One illustration will be sufficient 
proof of this. If in life there be one event 
more solemn than another — more important as 
regards its influences, more weighty with re- 
ference to the joy or sorrow of the whole 
future, it is what is called ** falling in lovct" 
And yet how seldom is it spoken of at all 
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seriously. It is the occasion of an immense 
amount of banter ; jokes pass freely, and many 
things are said which certainly never ought to 
be. What effect has this upon the girl her- 
self ? At first it hurts her. It is like the 
rough, rude handling of a very sensitive plant. 
She shrinks, and blushes, and suffers ; and 
then, getting hardened by it all, she throws 
off the restraint, she begins to get ashamed of 
the modest warm love in her heart, and so she 
laughs with the rest. The privacy is all. gone, 
the world has peeped in with its cold eyes, and 
she no longer lives in a palace of delight, but 
in a calculating, sordid frame of mind she looks 
into the future. An "engagement " should be 
a thing to be prayed over, to be entered into 
solemnly. A life for a life is certainly a most 
important exchange, which should call up into 
the girlish heart all the earnestness and tender- 
ness of which her youth is capable. But how 
is an engagement too often entered into ? 
Thoughtlessly, save for one overwhelming sub- 
ject of inquiry — " What is the income of the 
gentleman who does me this honour ? " 

We cannot for our part see what a girl has 
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to be ashamed of when she honestly loves 
another. Neither can we at all understand 
why the feeling, which ought, in our opinion, to 
be regarded as a sacred thing, should be robbed 
of its beauty, and >eld up before the world to 
be laughed at, commented upon, and too often 
crushed. We would rather say to those for 
whose earthly as well as heavenly interests 
we care, Love is a holy thing ; it is one of 
God's best blessings : therefore love wisely, 
earnestly, heartily, so that it may also be 
lastingly. 

There is another thing in which earnestness 
is a very important ingredient. Many of our 
young friends are workers. In the Sunday- 
school, in tract distribution, in the visitation of 
the sick, in relieving the wants of those who 
are poor and needy — in some way or other, they 
are engaged in a good work. Well, is there 
anything to be ashamed of in all this ? Is it 
not worthy of the best energies which can be 
brought to bear upon it ? Ought not such 
work to be undertaken only when the worker is 
in earnest ? And yet we see quite a different 
state of things in many cases, — young people 
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in tbe Sonday-scbool class ti^iog to teach the 
little onea the love of God while they do 
not know it for theinEelves ; Toicea reading 
the Bible by the bedside of the eick and 
dying whiub have never yet been raised in 
earnest personal Eupplications for themselves ! 
I3 not this strange ? How can Bach b« 
really in eameat ? 

Perhaps it is littla less painfal to listen to 
the flippant tone and convei'sation of some of 
the young. They talk of everything in the 
same unthinking way. Serious things, even 
the Bible and religion, ai'e spoken of in what ia 
meant to be a bumorous style, bat which to 
sober old fashioned judgments seems irreverent. 
We look with surprise sometimes at bright 
young faces which laugh and speak mockiDgly 
of the thing which is our hope by day and 
night. We hear with a great shrinking the 
words of a teit which has been our comfort 
brought into ordinary eonveraatioQ to make the 
remarks a little more racy. Wo listen to 
references which, under the offensive garb of 
slang, strike a blow at some of the truths which 
are the dearest to our heatis, and we wonder 
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what has hecome of earnestness, that the young 
seem to have none left. 

Oh ! that our young people were really in 
earnest, that now, before their strength be worn 
away, while their energies remain, while life is 
fair, and it is not yet too late, they would learn 
to look at things as they really are ! Oh ! 
that they would speak wisely, and not waste 
time and influence by trying to crush out of 
their hearts the earnestness which God has 
placed there ! 



GIRLS TO BE TRUSTED. 

It is a good thing to find people who are 
reliable. We know too well that there are 
numbers in the world who are not to be trusted, 
who are certain almost to betray any con- 
fidence that may be placed in them, who will 
fail to be what we expect, and to do what we 
need to have done. These are the people who 
break their promises, who say one thing and 
mean another, and therefore contradict them- 
selves constantly, who briug trouble to their 
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friends, and who often do more harm than even 
they know of, for 

" Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart j " 

and one quality which contrihates considerably 
to make persons unworthy of trast is thought- 
lessness. 

Girls who deserve to be trusted are in great 
request. We all want friends of that descrip- 
tion, and are only too thankful to find them. 
Once secured we do not willingly let them go, 
for we hold them too dear to part with 
them. 

Doubtless all of our young readers wish to 
be girls who may be trusted. It would be 
painful to them to find that those with whom 
they associate check the confiding word, and 
feel suspicious and cautious in their presence. 
But as a rule you will find that people get 
treated in the long run as they deserve^ neither 
better nor worse. So if you desire to be trusted 
and relied upon, there is but one way open to 
you : prove yourselves trustworthy, and you 
will indeed be treasures. 
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You have yourselves known "what it is to be 
deceived or misled. You have promised to 
meet a friend at a certain place and at a certain 
time, and she has promised you. You go to the 
appointed spot, and look about eagerly, but 
there is not even the shadow of your friend. 
You walk about with what patience you can 
muster, looking for her in every direction, but 
she does not come. Others pass that way as 
the time wears on, but your minutes are lost 
and your temper ruffled, and your spirits de- 
pressed. Presently, quite too late to be of any 
use, she comes with an apology for her delay. 
But this has been the case so many times that 
you are really not disposed to accept it. ''I 
might have known you would not come to your 
time," you say gloomily, " for you never do ; 
but I shall know better than to trust you 
again." The fact is your friend is not trust- 
worthy ; unpunctual people never are. 

It is said of the Queen that she always keeps 
her engagements to the very minute. Now, 
what she does you can do. And punctuality 
may be secured by attending to two things — 
first, never to make engagements that you 
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may not be able to fulfil, and secondly, 'having 
made them, let them be binding upon you : — 
as all promises should be, but, alas ! as many 
promises are not ! A promise ought to be 
a sacred thing, but how many people break 
their word until it is quite dangerous to trust 
them. 

A secret is confided to some one, with a 
request, ** You will be sure not to mention it 
again ? " Now, it is not very wise to tell 
secrets ; it is better to keep them to oneself. 
K you cannot keep it, why should you expect 
another to do so ? But still, when once con- 
fidence is placed in a person, and a promise 
has been received, it is sad to find that the 
story has been repeated and much mischief 
done. We would say to all young people, let 
a promise be always binding, let a trust be 
always a sacred thing ; never, for the sake of 
boasting of your influence over another, or 
creating for yourself a momentary popularity 
by amusing your hearers, tell what has been 
confided to you in good faith. 

And you should be not only trustworthy with 
regard to words, but also to actions. 
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There are some people whom we trust in- 
voluntarily, there are others that we never think 
of trusting at all. 

There are some servants, for instance, who 
may he left whole days in charge of a house 
without dreaming of such things as neglect of 
work, prying into drawers, reading letters, and 
po on. They are not ** eye- servers ; " they are 
honourable, conscientious girls, who have plenty 
of self-respect as well as better things. Bead 
a letter ? Never. Idle away the time which 
under other circumstances would be spent 
busily ? Not they. But there are some who 
will do even these things. There are some 
who force their mistresses to keep everything 
under lock and key, and to keep a sharp super- 
vision upon them, some who seem as if they 
never do right for the right's sake, but only 
because they are obliged to do it. Would you 
trust such ? There are some girls whom even 
their mothers cannot leave without directions 
and precautions. 

" You will be sure not to leave the baby in 
the room with the fire, Mary ? Now, don't for- 
get. Do remember to do as I tell you for once. 
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126 GIRLHOOD. 

Whenever we heax words of this sort we 
know that whatever the girl is she is not trust- 
worthy. It she were, the mother's mind wonld 
be quite at rest, even though she gave no 
parting word or injunction. 

Do you say, " Who is sufficient for these 
things ?" We reply, She who trusts not in 
her own strength, and ** leans not to her own 
understanding," but who, confessing her weak- 
ness, goes to the Strong for strength. What- 
ever you are not. He can make you, whatever 
you long for. He has the power to give you, 
and if you want a motto here is one — 

" And anywhere and everywhere, 
So that I do His will, 
And do my life-work bravely, 
I shall be happy still." 



SUFFERING GIRLS. 

Perhaps some of the young people who read 
these papers have felt a little sad because they 
are not able to be working, energetic, active 
girls. 
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We always associate robastness, and health, 
and gladness, with yonth, because as a rale they 
are its usnal accompaniments. 

But there are exceptions even to this. 
Sometimes even happy girlhood itself is 
shadowed, and the world is not all sunshine 
and mirth, though it is as yet but the morning. 
For instead of bright eyes and glowing cheeks, 
instead of bouyant steps and ringing laughter, 
there are pale, worn faces, and utter prostration 
of body, as well as weariness of soul. 

It is sad when these things come in youth. 
It is matter of regret when the life is early 
darkened, and the lesson that this world, not- 
withstanding all its brightness, is sometimes 
but a vale of tears, has to be learned on the 
very threshold of life ; but if any such sufferers 
read these words, we wish to tell them most 
lovingly that even their sorrow is wisely and 
tenderly sent, and that out of it may come 
great good and even joy both to themselves and 

others. 

We know how natural it is for the young to 
love activity. We have turned away with a 
great pain from a sweet young face that has 
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looked wistfully at "green things growing" 
from the window of the room in which its 
owner was doomed to spend long years of 
suffering; but we have seen frequently how 
this sorrow can be, and is, turned into blessing. 
And, therefore, we wish to bid all who, instead 
of tripping gaily over green meadows, are lying 
on couches of pain, to be of good cheer, 
for there is light in the darkness even for 
them. 

For God, who sends the pain, sends also 
great consolation. Often the inhabitant of the 
sick-room has a peace which the more active 
ones of the family can scarcely understand. It 
is as if God came very near, as if the curtains 
of sickness shut out strife, and discord, and 
care, and shut in all soothing thoughts, and 
quiet reflection, and gladness of heart. To 
stand by such a bedside is often one of the 
greatest privileges to those who, being in 
health, have the cares of life pressing around 
them; for the sweet serenity of the thin face, 
and the cheerful seriousness of the earnest 
voice, are eloquent and powerful. 

A sick daughter is often as an angel in the 
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SUFFERING GIBLS. 129 

house. Brothers and sisters feel how dear she 
is, and for her sake strive to be good. They 
are ashamed to qnarrel and say hard things ; 
they cannot be selfish, or rough, or unkind — 
'' sister might hear of it, and it would so grieve 
her." They do not wish to go away into all 
sorts of places that are doubtful, because she 
would be sorry: they learn to govern them- 
selves and to love one another for her sake. 
And when they go into her room, tired and 
fretful, how it calms them to look upon her 
patient face and to listen to her tones of love. 
And then, if she be a Christian, how much she 
may do for her Master ! She may force all 
the careless ones to confess that after all there 
is something in religion, seeing that it can so 
elevate her, even amid much suffering. And 
they will listen to her words and remember 
them; she may invite them to come to the 
Friend who has so loved her, and know them- 
selves what the love of Jesus is ; and when 
they go away again to fight the battle of life, 
who x^an say how much stronger and better they 
will be for her words ? 

Some sick persons are not like this. They 
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are impatient, and fretful, and discontented. 
No one likes to go into their room, for they are 
so absorbed with their own troubles, and so fall 
of complaints about their own hardships, that 
they have no interest to spare for others. 
These may be afflicted, but we cannot say that 
their affliction is sanctified ; no calm peace is 
upon their brows and in their hearts, and 
no gentleness and love come from them to 
others. 

Dear young friends, if any of you know 
what it is to liye in the shadow of affliction, be 
sure that it is the loving chastening of a 
Father who loves you, and that if you can say 
trustfully, looking up, **Thy will be done," 
only happiness will come from your suftering. 
He doeth all things well. Presently, when it 
is over, and He has taken you safely into the 
land where ** there is no more pain," you will 
see that this affliction which is now so hard to 
bear was only a blessing in disguise. And you 
will thank Him for the lessons it taught you, 
and bo glad that it came to you. 

May He make you patient. May He 
strengthen you to see that it is nil for the 
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best ! May He help you to be useful even in 
your sorrow, and to know that 

" They also serve who only stand and wait !" 



THE END OF LIFE. 

These papers have for the most part been 
written in the hope of affording a few useful 
suggestions with especial reference to ''the 
life that is.** But we are constrained to say 
a few words to our dear young friends with 
regard to '' the life that is to come." 

There is in all minds, and especially in the 
young mind, a greater or less shrinking from 
the thought of the end of life, — when the path- 
way along which they are now passing will 
abruptly finish at the edge of a precipice. 

And yet not thus fearfully should the 
Christian regard the end of life. Because 
with him Life, the real, the eternal, only 
begins where this finishes. Sometimes, in- 
deed, we think that the change will not be 
as great as some suppose, and that even death 
itself will scarcely make a break in the life 
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What Jo j'ou expect to find in the life which is 
I" como 'I Wo would earnestly beseech yoa 
not to pnt off this thongbt now. Receivo it, 
dwell upon it, settle it. Yoa have pat it off 
too frequeolly and too long nlreadj. You ore 
loo apt to think that when you are older you 
will proparo to die. JSot you mast haYe seen 
that death does Dot nlwaya cat down the old 
and loavo the young. In walking through the 
cemetery have you never aeon upon the white 
luriihstono an age oiactly corresponding with 
your own '! And Love you any guarantee that 
yoor yoara ehnll bo longer ? And if not, why 
will you still put offfieekingthe Lord ? " Why 
will ye dio ?" 

The reason is all with yonraelvee. Oun 
Btunda waiting who has wnited ever, with 
lovinjj kindaoBa in His eyes. He speaks to you 
thus : " Come unto mo ; " " Him that cometh 
unto uie I will in nowise cast ont ; " " Seek ye 
till) Lonl while ho may bo found ; call ye upon 
him while ho ie near. Let the wicked for- 
Bake Lis way and the unrighteous man his 
tiioughts ; nnd lot him return unto the Lord, 
and ho will have mei'oy upon him';" "Wilt 
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thou not from this time cry unto me, My 
Father, thou art the guide of my youth ?" 

Those who listen to these words, and yield 
themselves to the Lord, need not fear death, 
for He will take care of them when heart and 
flesh fail. He will bear them in His arms, 
and carry them safely to the eternal mansions 
which He has gone to prepare. But there is 
no hope for those who have not fled to Him for 
refuge : there is no light for them who persist 
in sitting in darkness ; there can be no Mend 
for them in the God whom they constantly 
spurn. 

^* Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life which now is, and 
of that which is to come." 

Let none think that, because they keep 
death in view, and prepare for it, and, in a 
sense, live for it, that therefore their life here 
will be less complete or less full of satisfaction. 
They only can really live well who are not 
a&aid to die, and who shape their course of 
living as they will wish they had done when the 
end draws near. A life that is hampered with 
this dread, a heart that is terrifled at the 
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thought of what may be at the end, cannot 
possibly be quite happy. But those who have 
given their hearts to the Saviour have joy now 
and shall have bliss hereafter. They have 
consecrated lives here, and they shall live per- 
fectly happy and holy lives in the heaven of 
peace ; and that heaven will not be strange 
to them, for they shall continue there the 
employments that they have but commenced 
below. 

Dear young friends, how long will you 
delay ? Are you prepared for the end of life ? 
If not, lose no more time, but at once flee to 
that Saviour who can teach you both how to 
live and how to die. 
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